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WITH THIS WITH A GOVERNMENT ANY WAY YOU LIKE 
FAMOUS SIGNATURE BONDED STAMP FINE BOURBON 














Of Topmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


The Old Taylor Distillery Company 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


OLD TAYLOR” 


100 PROOF 
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Sis with great pleasure that Hilton Hotels announces the acquisition of 
the Hotel Jefferson, largest in St. Louis. Long a landmark of significance in 
the heart of the city, this distinguished hotel has been newly enlarged, 
modernized and air-conditioned. Under Hilton operation, the Jefferson’s rich 
traditions and rare individuality will be zealously preserved, while its 


fine service and friendly hospitality will be greatly enhanced. 





| Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Serpice or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 








CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
Tue Parmer House 
In New York 
THE Piaza and THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D. C. 
THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In St. Louis 
THE JEFFERSON 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hote 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hote. 





In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue CariBe HILTON 
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Home front: Across the width and 
breadth of the U.S. last week people 
were asking themselves and their neigh- 
bors: “What next?” . . . War signs were 
fading a bit in Europe, or so it seemed 

. But there were no signs of peace in 
Asia .. . The defense program to get the 
U.S. ready for anything was touching 
every American neighborhood, one way 
or another . . . Folks were learning more 
every day about the difficulties of living 
in a world that had become as uncer- 
tain and unpredictable as next week’s 
weather. 


The cost. The things people wanted 
and needed were high-priced and _ be- 
coming hard to get . The opening of 
National Thrift Week was almost over- 
looked in the news that grocery prices 
were higher than they ever had been 
before in U.S. history . . . In Washington 
there was grim talk of price controls, 
wage controls, consumer rationing and a 
host of other things that would make 
1951 look like a year of sacrifice when 
compared with some of its recent prede- 
cessors. 


Alphabet’s return. As_ mobilization 
moved forward, Americans found it more 
and more puzzling to sort out the new 
alphabetic agencies that were taking over 

. . Unfamiliar sets of initials were mov- 
ing higher and higher in the news... A 
guide to the new Washington alphabet 
would have to include: 

ODM-—Office of Defense Mobilization. 

ESA—Economic Stabilization Agency. 

DMB—Defense Mobilization Board. 

OPS—Office of Price Stabilization. 

DPA—Defense Production Administra- 
tion. 

WSB—Wage Stabilization Board. 

NPA—National Production Authority. 

DTA—Defense Transportation Admin- 
istration. 

ODM-—Office of Defense Manpower. 

FCDA—Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. 

That was only a partial list of the 
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bureaus at work on defense problems .. . 
Chances were there would be others. 


Easier conscience. President Truman 
sent a 71.6-billion-dollar budget to Con- 
gress, and with it went a request for bil- 
lions in new taxes . . . Tucked deep inside 
the bulky budget message was a predic- 
tion: As taxes go up, Americans will 
worry less about a guilty conscience. 
Every year people send anonymous 
donations of cash to the U.S. Treasury 
. Officials—who don’t know where the 
money comes from, or why—deposit it in 
a formally designated “conscience fund” 
. . Last vear the “conscience fund” re- 
ceived $370,270 . . . White House pre- 
dictions are that it will drop off to $185,- 
200 this year, and go even lower in 1952 
. Higher taxes probably are as good a 
reason as any. 


All work, no play. Another of Wash- 
ington’s four traditional winter dinners, 
usually given by newsmen in honor of 
the President, was canceled last week 
. That makes all of them war casual- 
HIPS. 6s 
First, the Gridiron Club, a group of 
newspapermen whose dinners are dedi- 
cated to panning the President and poli- 
ticians generally, announced its party 
would not be held because of the world 
situation Next, cancellations were 
announced by the White House Corre- 
spondents Association and the White 
House Photographers’ Association 
Last week the Radio Correspondents’ 
Association called off its dinner . . . Harry 
Truman had sent word he couldn’t at- 
tend. 


Request number. The President did 
take time out to entertain a group of dis- 
abled veterans . . . Typically, he sat down 
at the piano and asked his guests what 
they would like to hear. 

“Play the ‘Missouri Waltz,’” 
shouted. 

Missourian Truman had to decline be- 
cause he had never learned it. 
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* WASH DAY IS NO HEADACHE in hospitals, 
; hotels, restaurants, clubs, or laundries where 
ditor equipment is made of U-S:S Stainless Steel. 
ROBINSO For stainless steel means easy cleaning, cor- 

7 rosion resistance, good looks and long life. 

FOX Lucky that United States Steel is big enough 

ditor to turn out steel for washing machines as 


well as warships, for toasters as well as tanks. 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


American steel mills can out-produce the rest of the 
world combined by 13 million tons of steel a year. The 
Plants of United States Steel alone are pouring more 
steel than all the Communist nations put together. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY @ 


MATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


... and tl 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


NEW SCHOOL HAS 2-WAY PROTECTION. No matter 
how absorbed these children become, they can’t rush 
into the path of passing traffic, because they are 
protected by sturdy, long-wearing Cyclone Fence. 
And the fence not only keeps the children inside, it 
keeps undesirables out. 
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NEW LIGHT ASSAULT TRANSPORT. Six rocket 
units help to lift the 40,000-pound weight of 
this new U. S. Air Force light assault trans- 
port in a recent test flight. With the addi- 
tion of rocket units, the three-engine plane 
can now transport heavy loads in and out 
of small clearings. Only steel can do so many 
jobs so well. 


Only STEEL can 
do so many jobs 


ACTION IN CALIFORNIA. On the north fork of the Feather River in California, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company has placed two new dams. . . Cresta Dam and Rock Creek Dam. The huge 
drum gates for these dams, and the bridges directly above them, required 4,380,000 pounds of 
steel. They were fabricated and erected by United States Steel. 


his label is your guide to quality steel 


N ITED ven STEEL 


CONSOLIDATED WESTERN sre CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


VICEA 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY © 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY @ 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © 
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In addition to the many millions in property, income, and 
corporation taxes paid by the more than 400 individual 
brewers throughout the nation, the Brewing Industry con- 
tributes almost $700,000,000 in excise taxes to the Federal 
‘Treasury every year. This amount is more than the initial 
appropriation made by the United States to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 








More about the economic, social and historical role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy write to the United States Brewers Founda- 
tion, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 






United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 # 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations frou" 
Representing over 80% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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Newsgram 


You may as well resign yourself to the prospect of a regulated life. 

Price control, once started, will spread and tighten. Pay raises then will 
require prior approval of Government. Salary increases will be limited. Wage 
raises will be tied closely to living-cost increases. 

Taxes will take still more from everybody's income. Income available for 
spending, even so, will go on growing. Millions more will be working. There 
will be ways to get raises, to upgrade, to get in more premium-paid overtime. 

Controls over materials, military demands, will take more and more from 
civilians. (Civilian goods, scarcer, will be bid for more eagerly. Rationing 
may be forced in some things as a means of controlling public demand. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 














Quality of goods often will decline. Lower-quality goods of today are 
likely gradually to become the top quality of tomorrow. Substitutes will more 
often take the place of scarce materials in civilian products. 

Black markets will come back in a bigger way. Beef, as controlled, will 
tend to flow into channels outside control. Scarce products will have a way of 
becoming available on a premium basis, of being very scarce at set prices. 

Control officials, with a job to do, will build bigger and bigger staffs in 
an effort to do the controlling. Price policemen, wage policemen, police to 
watch over materials and over credit will grow in number and vigilance. 

Inflation, however, will go on doing its work for 3 more years at least. 

Then, if a crack comes, deflation could become the problem. Instead of 
price control, there would be price support. Regulators would shift from limits 
en use of materials to promoting use of materials. From control over raises in 
pay, Government would shift attention to encouraging increases in pay. 

Chances are that people won't again enjoy the good-old-days of the kind 
they've been trying to get back to ever since the 1920s. Government keeps on 
growing bigger and bigger, drilling more and more deeply into lives of people. 

















Conscription, once it starts, will stay. Conscription means a change, a 
new form of regulation, in the whole life of the country, permanently. 

Military service of two years or more, sooner or later, will be required of 
all young men. Families will have to plan for that. Schooling will have to 
take into account a long incerruption for military service. Lives will have to 
be planned with knowledge that military will have a hold on individuals for 6 
to 8 years, in service and in reserves subject to call. 

Freedom of individuals, of young men in particular, to do as they like, to 
Shape their own lives free of interference, is to be limited, severely. U.S. is 
to move into a military system of the kind long accepted in Europe. 














Universal service for 18-year-olds, however, is far from sure for 195l. 

UMS, universal military service, in some form seems on the way. 

Service, when ordered, is more likely to start at 19 and to be for a period 
of 21 months, rather than to start at age 18 and be for a 27-month period. 

Defense officials, trying to sidestep General Hershey and to sell their 
plan without working through Selective Service and its veteran Director, ran into 





(over) 
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serious trouble with Congress. Amateurs took over a selling job in a field that 
is loaded with political dynamite. They soon were tripped up. 


If military services, in the end, do have their way: 

At_ age 17, all youths would register. They register now at 18. 

At_age 18, all youths would be liable for military service. 

After reaching age 18, deferment for schooling would run only until the 
end of the academic year in which the youth becomes 18. This would close the 
door to deferment for many high-school seniors who might plan to get ina full 
year of college before facing service. It seems to close a loophole. 

Youths enlisted in National Guard before age 18 1-2 would lose their defer.- 
ment. This might affect 100,000 to 150,000. 

Chances are that universal service, when finally shaped, will be a good deal 
less lenient with deferments for college training than the plan offered. 





War itself is to go on in Korea. Cease-fire, truce, isn't to come. 

Evacuation, if carried out, will be forced, not voluntary. 

War, if prolonged, will aim at attrition of China's forces. Potential of 
China, in either men or material, isn't as inexhaustible as sometimes pictured. 
China's best troops have been involved in Korea and they've been hurt. 

War, going on in Korea, will spread. Formosa faces probable attack in the 
spring. Indo-China, Malaya are war areas now. Blockade gradually will be 
applied along China's coast. Aid for guerrillas in China is coming. 

Asia, however, will remain a secondary theater, not the main one. 




















United Nations still suffers from anemia. U.S., fighting for U.N., will 
have to go on carrying the main burden. U.S. in need, fighting a U.N. war, 
finds few enthusiastic friends among those it has counted as friends. 

It's been like pulling teeth to get U.S. friends to criticize the Chinese 
for attacking and waging war on U.S. and U.N. troops. Nations whose own troops 
are being killed by Chinese still don't like to criticize China. 

U.N. on any basis other than that of a debating society seems dead. 











U.S., weak now, won't always be weak. Friends will be more friendly when 
U.S. is strong, when it can back up big words with powerful deeds. °: 

New Armv divisions are being born. Aircraft orders, tank orders, orders 
for new weapons are starting to flow. Atomic weapons are multiplying. 

Money authorized for contracting and for spending in two years to end on 
June 30, 1952, will be 182 billion dollars, if Congress approves requests. Out 
of that total, 130.3 billion dollars will be for military use. 

That's big money for armament in any language. As much as 100 billions of 
the total will go directly to business, most of it for actual weapons. Arms 
Stockpile worth multiplied billions will be a formidable stockpile. Back of it 
will be a mobilized industry capable of a vast outpouring of arms. 

At some point, as U.S. strength grows, the initiative in the world will 
tend to shift from Russia's hands to that of this country. It is then that a 
showdown will come--when the choice will be to talk turkey or fight. 

















Timetable of U.S. rearming suggests this for future: 

1951: Danger period. U.S. weak but growing stronger. Friends cool. 
1952: U.S. strong and growing very strong. Less danger. More friends. 
1953: U.S. powerful. Many warm friends. A year of showdown. 


Controls, about to tighten, will still have much rubber in then. 

Control policy is to be very "practical," very "realistic." Eric Johnston 
as Economic Stabilizer will strive to please most groups, hurt few. 

Inflation, in other words, won't be stopped. It will be slowed a bit. 
Persons on fixed incomes, Government workers, pensioners will pay. 
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SINCLAIR'S (i of Stockholders” 
is Bigger than lopeku, Kansas i 


= “City of Stockholders” has an even 
larger population than Topeka, the Capital of 
Kansas—which will give you an idea of the broad 
ownership of this corporation. 

Sinclair has 100,542 stockholders—people of 
wealth and moderate means, employees, widows, 
men and women who have retired. The list of 
shareholders includes many leading institutions— 
colleges, hospitals, churches, as well as insurance 
companies, investment trusts and trust funds. No 
One person owns more than 1% of the stock. In 


fact, the average holding is 121 shares. 





This widespread ownership of Sinclair by people 
and institutions all over the United States, imposes 
a responsibility which Sinclair management en- 


deavors to fulfill by policies that are both prudent 





and progressive—as they must be to meet the com- 


petition of other leading companies in America’s 


oil industry. 


SINCLAIR 
| A Great Name in Oil 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION © 630 FIFTH AVENUE *© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Marshall ‘Finds’ 2 Divisions... Sherman Next Head 
For Joint Chiefs? ... Turks Ask Pledge of Aid in War 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, new Su- 
preme Commander of Allied forces 
in Europe, hopes to be out of uniform 
by June, 1952. If he succeeds in his 
present task of organizing an effective 
army on the Continent and if Repub- 
licans at home want him, the General 
will be on hand for a draft about 
that time. 


x kk 


Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Staff Chief 
of the U.S. Army, already is being 
mentioned as a successor to General 
Eisenhower in the Supreme Com- 
mand in Europe. Admiral Forrest 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, is presently being talked of as 
next Chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when Gen. Omar 
Bradley steps out of that post. 


xk 


Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, is 
taking hold of U.S. intelligence ac- 
tivities in Korea. A conclusion was 
reached that appraisals of the mili- 
tary situation in the past had been 
tailored so that Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur would get what he would like 
to hear rather than what the facts 
really indicated. 


x*k 


General MacArthur, Supreme Com- 
mander in Japan, is to be more 
fully occupied in the period ahead 
with problems that go with the 
effort to shape a peace treaty with 
Japan. Lieut. Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way, commander in Korea, will 
have a relatively free hand in run- 
ning that war, working more di- 
rectly with the Staff Chiefs in Wash- 
ington. 


x* 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, was 
convinced from the first that leaders 
of Communist China would turn 
down truce proposals of the United 
Nations. Mr. Acheson staked his job 
on that conviction, and proved to be 
right. 
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Diplomats of the State Department 
and generals and admirals of the 
military establishment are reaching 
a new high in bickering and differ- 
ences. The lag in arms deliveries 
to Western Europe can be blamed 
in part on the jurisdictional squab- 
bles between these two groups. 


x * * 


Gen. George Marshall, U.S. Defense 
Secretary, actually “found” two com- 
bat divisions in the U.S. Army by 
cutting down on men in the military 
“pipe line’”—those in transit, those 
in caretaking jobs. Agreement was 
reached that two new divisions could 
be created without an over-all in- 
crease in man power. 


K of 


Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant De- 
fense Secretary in charge of man 
power, is discovering that it is far 
more difficult to sell a member of 
Congress than it is to sell businessmen 
or boards of directors on a new idea. 
Mrs. Rosenberg’s success in selling 
the idea of conscription for 18-year- 
olds is far from assured. 
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President Truman remains uncon. 
vinced that there is anything to be 
gained by entering into a negotiated 
peace with Senator Robert Taft, of 
Ohio. Mr. Truman’s theory is that 
agreement with the Republican leader 
would mean sharing of honors with 
him if things went well, but leaving 
Senator Taft free to criticize if things 
went badly. 


xk k 


Military services are a bit annoyed at 
predictions about the future of weap- 
ons being made by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, wartime research chief. Dr. 
Bush’s latest predictions are bearish 
on the future of the Navy and its 
ships. He has miffed the Army witha 
bearish estimate on what’s ahead for 
tanks and the Air Force by discount- 
ing the big bomber in light of ad- 
vances in defense techniques. 


x* 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mobilizer, 
had come into the line of fire of criti- 
cism that has ended the career of 
more than one “deputy President” 
before he let it be known that for- 
mal and broad control over prices 
was going to be clamped on. The 
sharpshooters were taking the line 
that Mr. Wilson was proving timid 
and indecisive. 


xk 


Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, new 
French commander in Indo-China, 
is letting this country know that he 
does not want U.S. troops for use 
in that war. The General figures that 
presence of U.S. troops we ‘Id only 
serve to bring the Chinese Commu- 
nists down on him. 


x x * 
The Turks are letting the U. S. State 


Department know that they would | 












like a written pledge that U.S. will ‘ 
come to Turkey’s aid if and when : 
Russia attacks that country. Turkish J 


diplomats suggest that would be pay- 


ment in kind for the aid that Turkey | 


is giving in Korea. 
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LowCosii Fuel at the turn of a valve 


Thirty trillion cubic feet* of natural gas 
reserves lie within the Middle South. This vast 
supply—increased by new discoveries yearly— 
backs up the network of pipelines reaching into 
more than 350 communities in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. In these Middle South 
states, private business initiative discovered, de- 
veloped these resources, and made low-priced 
efficient gas available to home and industry at 
the turn of a valve... The continuing investment 


Se 


of the gas industry is typical of expansion by old 
and new industries in the Middle South—an ex- 
pression of confidence in the future of the area. 

Among reasons for this confidence are grow- 
ing area markets, access to other U. S. and world 
markets, port facilities at New Orleans, natural 
resources of forest and mine, and rising farm 
income from diversified crops. There’s room for 
you in the Middle South....Write today for 
more specific information. 


*American Gas Association 





‘ 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business-managed, tox-paying electric and ‘gas service companies: 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Miss. 
NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 
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WHY RUSSIA WILL NOT 


ATTACK THIS YEAR 


U. $.-Russian war, threatened, 
isnot to come in 1951, unless all 
significant signs fail. 

War by blunder is a possibil- 
ity. That applies to both sides. 
But war by design is not now in 
the cards. 

Stalin isn’t ready enough. He 
isn't expected to kick off a war 
with the odds on victory stacked 
against him. 


An attack by Russia, all-out war, is 
being predicted for 1951 in Europe as 
well as in this country. Timing of at- 
tack usually is set for May or June. 

The prediction of coming attack usual- 
ly is based upon reports of telltale signs 
of war preparations on Russia’s part. 

An effort has been made by the staff of 
U.S. News & World Report, in the 
United States, in Europe, in the Far 
East, to trace down the facts behind the 
rumors. The opinions of key officials in 
the best positions to exercise judgment 
on whether Russia will attack also has 
been sought here and abroad. 

Facts disclosed, judgments assembled 
result in these conclusions: 

Early war is not indicated by any 
signs now apparent within Russia. Signs 
would be apparent in satellite countries 
and in Russia if attack were imminent. 

Attack by Russia, start of all-out war, 
is not now to Russia’s advantage and will 
not come in 1951 on the basis of any de- 
liberate decisions by Russia’s rulers. This 
does not rule out the possibility of a 
blunder leading to war. War, however, is 
not in the Politburo’s timetable for 1951. 
_ Rumors and facts about moves point- 
Ing to coming attack by Russia, when 
placed against each other, help to bul- 
wark the conclusion that there will be no 
all-out war this year. 

Mobilization is started in Russia. 
That's one rumor. Actually, the last class 
of Russian conscripts to serve its term 
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World-Wide Inquiry Indicates the Kremlin Is Not Ready 


was demobilized on schedule. Older 
classes are not being called back into 
the armed forces. 

Bread rationing to build up stockpiles 
for war has begun in Russia. That’s 
another rumor. There is no basis for it in 
fact. Bread rationing is not revived 
either in Moscow and other industrial 
areas or in the provinces. 

Gasoline use is greatly tightened. 
Nothing to that one either. Restrictions 
on gasoline remain the same. Gasoline 
use by civilians always is negligible. 

Civil-defense exercises are under 
way in Russia. That's wrong, too. It is 
true that the first civil-defense exercises 
since World War II are expected in 
March. In the U.S., such exercises have 
already been tried in many areas. Only 
significance tied to the facts here is that 
Russia would have had such exercises 
much earlier if the Kremlin’s plans 
called for war in 1951. 


—European 


RUSSIAN ‘GI’ 
The West might be tempting 








East-West railways are being double- 
tracked and new lines laid. There's 
some truth in that. Lines knocked out in 
World War II are being repaired. But 
new lines, if any, are few. Main reason 
for all this may be economic, not military. 

Airfields in Eastern Germany are be- 
ing expanded and multiplied. Some fields 
are expanded to take jets. This is true, 
but the action may be purely defensive. 
No particular significance is seen. 

Factory dispersal inside Russia is 
being rushed. Actually, industrial ex- 
pansion in Russia is tending to center 
around established industrial areas. Dis 
persal is not on the scale or at the pace 
that imagination suggests. 

Satellite armies in Eastern Europe 
are mobilized, unusually active. That is 
not true as of now. 

There is nothing in the rumor file that 
points directly to 1951 attack. Facts, in- 
stead, suggest relative quiet. 

Inside Russia, warmongering is 
absent. People are not being 
stirred up to levels of patriotic en- 
thusiasm, a necessary prelude to 
any offensive war in a dictator- 
ship. There is no great effort to 
cultivate the urge to push out and 
conquer new lands for Mother 
Russia. Emphasis, instead, is be 
ing placed on the promise of im- 
proved standards of living for the 
Russian people, not upon furthe: 
sacrifices to prepare for war. 

Hitler spent three years build 
ing up public psychology to pre- 
pare for big war. Punches were 
telegraphed as much as_ three 
years ahead. Preparations on the 
scale needed for modern war can- 
not be made without detection. 
So far, the signs suggest, Russia 
is not engaged in those prepara- 
tions that must be made if attack 
is to be launched soon and if all- 
out war is to be accepted. 

Weight of evidence and _ uni- 
form judgment of qualified ap- 
praisers in U.S. and abroad is 
that Russia will not deliberately 
start world war in 1951. There 
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are a great many deterrents, but they 
all group around seven major reasons. 

The reason dominating all others is 
simply this: 

Russia could not win a war involving 
the United States. Russia might not lose 
that war in the sense that Russia herself 
would be invaded and conquered, but 
Russia could not invade and conquer 
North America. Russia, in war, would be 
hurt more acutely than the U.S. would 
be hurt. And Russia, in an all-out war 
with the U.S., could hope for no con- 
quests of the size that would begin to 
make up for the losses that would be in- 
flicted upon Russia. 

Next in importance, related to the 
first reason, is this: 

U. S$. A-bombs. The U. S. stockpile of 
750 to 1,000 atom bombs, growing ranid- 
ly, is simply too dangerous to tinker 
with. There are at least 10 A-bombs for 
every city or industrial center of im- 
portance in Russia. Russia’s jet intercep- 
tors might block the delivery of some, 
but some would be delivered. Feverish 
efforts to set up radar screens for Rus- 
sia, to step up production of intercep- 
tor aircraft are under way. But they 
are far from complete. Russia will not 
lightly risk her industrial power in all- 
out war under these circumstances. 

Shaky partners. On paper, Moscow’s 
satellites can supply big armies for a 
war. In fact, these armies are not de- 
pendable. In the rank and file, the Pol- 
ish, Czechoslovak and other satellite 
armies are not Russian. In all these arm- 
ies there are men ready to grab at the 
opportunity to revolt provided by all-out 
war. Assets as long as there is no all-out 
war, the forces of all the satellite coun- 
tries could become liabilities for Russia 
in real war. 

Tempted troopers. Still another rea- 
son concerns Russia’s own Army. All-out 
war, started by Russia, means that Rus- 
sia’s big land forces would invade West- 
erm Europe. In Eastern Europe alone, 
since 1945, about 150,000 Russian sol- 
diers have deserted. Farther from home, 
in the richer showrooms of Western Eu- 
rope, made aware of the higher living 
standards provided by free countries, 
Russia’s soldiers would be harder to 
hold than ever. Stalin, thinking of war 
and the prizes of Western Europe, must 
think also of showing his Russians how 
the rest of the world lives. That’s a big 
risk, too. 

Two-front war. Russia already has 
opened up one front against the West 
in Asia. All-out war would mean opening 
a second front in Europe. Stalin has said 
that Hitler destroyed himself by open- 
ing up a second front. He is anxious to 
avoid the same pitfalls that brought Hit- 
ler’s downfall as a conqueror. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Time to digest. Russia wants to keep 
and consolidate the empire she has al- 
ready won. All-out war, sooner or later, 
would bring a counteroffensive by the 
U.S. and its allies through Poland or 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, or Bulgaria, to 
Russia’s own territory. Starting a war, for 
Stalin, would be to risk losing an empire 
which, if consolidated, might be more 
productive for Russia than war. 

Strategic shortages. A final big rea- 
son concerns raw materials, particularly 
oil. Russia may have the oil needed to 
power a land drive through Western 
Europe. But Russia lacks both the oil 
and the communications to profit by the 
initial prize that war now would give 
her. Without oil, the part of European 
industry that would not be bombed out, 
in the Ruhr and elsewhere, could not 
run. In peacetime, Europe gets its oil 
through the Mediterranean from the 
Middle East. In wartime, U.S. and Brit- 
ish sea and air power would close the 
Mediterranean, blast away many of Rus- 
sia’s own oil refineries. Other Russian 
shortages—rubber, tin and wool, to men- 
tion three—are big deterrents to starting 
a war. 

Secondary reasons, too, suggest no 
war. Long-term projects, just begun at 
Stalin’s order, couldn’t be finished in a 
war. Top Soviet trouble shooters are try- 
ing to reorganize the Ukraine, Russia’s 
richest province and the part of Russia 
most easily reached by Western bomb- 
ers. There is a big drive to develop new 
sources of oil for Russia along the upper 
Volga, in Central Asia and in Arctic Si- 
beria. Russian mining experts are laying 
out elaborate plans for the development 
of deposits of uranium ore, the chief 
raw material for atom bombs. These and 
many other projects would have to be 
abandoned if Russia planned war this 
year. 

Other factors, at first glance, appear 
to suggest that Russia may try war. But, 
following through, these factors too 
bring Russian planners up to the grim 
prospect of final defeat. 

Opportunity for easy conquests by 
Russia is fading fast. Further seizures 
will require full-scale assault. 

Price tags on aggression already are 
marked up. Moscow thought her North 
Korean Communists could grab all of 
Korea with no threat of real war, no real 
interference from the rest of the world. 
That didn’t work out. Even if Commu- 
nists, in the end, get Korea, the cost in 
lives of Communist-led Chinese and in 
Russian-made arms will be high. 

Yugoslavia, for example, might once 
have been attacked by Moscow’s satel- 
lites in the Balkans, on Stalin’s order, 
without stirring up a world war. Now 
there is real danger of big war in such a 
move. 
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-—Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
‘THE DIRTY CAPITALISTS’ 
For U. S.: time to prepare? 


Iran, at one time, might have been 
grabbed by Communists from the inside. 
That’s still possible. But it is more dan- 
gerous now, more likely to provoke big 
war. 

Elsewhere, as in West Germany, any 
move by Russia to grab more territory is 
certain to bring big war. Little prizes for 
Russia, thus, are harder to come by. As a 
result, the big prize, the kind of prize to 
be won by the first victories of all-out 
war, appeal to Moscow’s leaders. But 
there again, thinking it through, big war 
won't pay off. 

Big war, if started this year, would 
give Russia victories on land. 

Most of Western Europe would go to 
Russia. There’s no doubt of that. The 














—Russell in the Los Angeles Times 
“WATCH ON THE VOLGA’‘ 
For Russia: time to digest? 


Russian Army, starting from Eastern Ger- 
many, could sweep Western Germany 
Western Austria, Belgium, the Nether. 
lands, Luxembourg and France with 
comparative ease. Italy might go too, In 
Asia, Chinese Communists could take all 
of Southeast Asia up to the gates of In- 
dia, down to Singapore and Indonesia, 
First impression would be one of tre. 
mendous disaster for the free world 
great victory for Moscow. ; 

From the start, however, U.S. bomb. 
ing would smash Russia. Over the Arctic 
and from bases in Japan, Arabia, Turkey. 
North Africa and Britain, U.S. bombers 
today are in a position to take the air war 
to Russia with atom bombs. Soviet Army. 
in the field, would become increasingly 
hard to supply. Europe, without oil 
without raw materials, would give Rus. 
sia little but trouble. Victories, easy at 
the start just as Hitler found victories 
easy when World War II began, would 
become scarce for Russia. 

At sea, U.S. and British naval power 
would hold the Mediterranean. Thus 
supported, Turkey and Yugoslavia would 
not fall easily. And all around the rim of 
Russia, the U.S. would build up strength 
for counterattacks. Drawing on a pro- 
ductive capacity far overmatching Rus- 
sia’s in a showdown, the U.S. would 
prepare the liberation of Europe, the as- 
sault on the Ukraine, the drive against 
Russia proper. 

Facing this prospect, top officials be- 
lieve, Russia’s rulers will decide against 
war this year. Blunders, bad guesses, 
poor judgment on the part of Russias 


rulers could take the world to big war. J 
Barring such possibilities, there remains J 
the probability of strategies short of all- | 


out war for both sides. 


Russia, without big war, knows that § 
she cannot win an arms race against a | 
coalition of free countries led by the | 


U.S. To head off U.S. gains, Russia can 


be expected to use all possible tricks to J 


divide the U.S. from its allies. If that 
doesn’t work, Russia’s leaders, sooner or 
later, may try to halt the arms race with 
a sudden offer of world settlemeni, real 
peace, controlled disarmament. But U.S., 
this time, will want real guarantees. 

U. S., war or no war in 1951, is deter- 
mined to match and, if necessary, to 
surpass Russia’s military power. Even il 
Russia does not strike, sooner or later 
the U.S. and its allies will be in a pos 
tion to call Russia to account for previous 
failures to keep her word. Peace, real 


peace with guarantees, would then it § 
real freedom for § 


volve discussion of 
Eastern Europeans now ruled by Mos 
cow. 


Best evidence now and the best judg: : 
ment of top officials suggest that Russia, & 


for her own good, will not attack, wil 
not risk what she has in all-out war. 
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Chinese Communists, spurning 
peace, are to find it a high-cost 
decision. They’Il get war in sev- 
eral varieties. 

Continued fighting in Korea is 
just one phase. Sea blockade is 
almost certain. So is aid for guer- 
rillas, trouble makers. 

Land invasion, air raids on 
China are not involved now. 
U.S. aim is to wear down the 
Communists without provoking 
Russia. 


War, to continue in Korea, will grow 
and spread gradually from now on. 
When Communist China refused a 
truce, she chose a test of arms instead. 

As war goes on, two objectives are ex- 
pected to influence U.S. policy. One 
will be to make China pay as high a price 
as possible for every future gain. The 
other will be to avoid provocations that 
might bring Russia directly into the fight. 
This probably means that, for the time 
being at least, air attacks on Manchurian 
bases will not be undertaken. 

U.S. troops and those supplied by 
other nations intend to remain in Korea 
and to go on fighting as long as they are 
able. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, U.S. Army 
Staff Chief, has promised that there will 
be replacements later for American troops 
who have borne the brunt of fighting 
since June, 1950. The word used was 
“replacement,” not “reinforcement.” 

U. S. commitment of troops in Korea 
may be about as large at this time as it is 
going to be. This commitment already is 
sizable. It includes seven divisions with 
supporting elements. Man power and fire 
power involved are large enough to cause 
serious trouble for Communist armies. 
There is confidence that a fairly large 
beachhead can be held indefinitely in Ko- 
tea if the military decides to stay there. 

Air power available in Korea is built 
up to rather large proportions. A combi- 
nation of air power plus fire power from 
ground troops will be expected to cause 
heavy losses to the best troops China has 
in her armies. If this expectation is real- 
ized, the venture in Korea will be a long 
one. 

A gradual enlargement of military op- 
erations would not be surprising. For- 
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mosa may be a point of Chinese attack 
in the spring. Communist Chinese have 
threatened that attack, and their lead- 
ers, Mao Tse-tung and General Chu 
Teh, will be under pressure to make 
good on the threat. If that attack comes, 
it will be primarily a problem for the 
U.S. Navy. Land defense of Formosa 
will be left to the Nationalist forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Guerrilla forces on the mainland 
probably will receive aid and encour- 
agement. Those forces are estimated 


~ 4 
GENERAL CHU TEH WITH MAO TSE-TUNG 
ls Formosa next? 


at 500,000 or more, but they are poorly 
armed. Delivery of U.S. rifles, machine 
guns and grenades to guerrilla bands 
now is under consideration. Chief diffi- 
culty is that Chinese guerrillas are dis- 
organized. Some are simply bandits. 
Others are anti-Nationalist as well as 
anti-Communist. Still other groups are 
loyal to Chiang. Because of conflicting 
guerrilla loyalties, an invasion of China 
from Formosa by Chiang is not likely to 
be encouraged. 

Air attacks on coastal cities and per- 
haps on inland military centers on 
China’s mainland are not being ruled 
out. If China continues the war that 
started in Korea, even Peiping, the Com- 
munist capital, may later be subjected to 
bombing. U.S. strategy is to wear down 
Chinese strength and pin down Chinese 
armies. 








MAO CHOOSES LONG WAR 


Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 





Naval blockade of the Chinese coast 
is almost sure to be invoked. The U.S. 
regards China as an aggressor and will 
not alter that attitude. A majority of the 
United Nations is expected to give U.S. 
officials as much leeway as they want in 
acting against China. As an aggressor, 
China lays herself open to economic as 
well as military warfare. 

An embargo against shipments of stra- 
tegic materials to China already is im- 
posed by the U.S. This country now is 
trying to persuade the British, French, 


-Triangle Photo Service 


Dutch and others to join in preventing 
China from getting any materials that can 
possibly be used in war. At present, the 
flow of goods into China is rather large. 

A naval blockade of China is a logical 
step to strengthen the embargo. The 
Navy is likely to be authorized later to 
stop merchant ships and oil tankers from 
calling at any Chinese port, either to 
take on or to unload cargoes. Chinese 
trade can be severely crippled. 

In battling China, however, the U. S. 
does not propose to engage in any land 
operations outside of Korea. Basis of 
U.S. policy is to make clear to Commu- 
nist China that an aggressor invites a 
costly and wearing conflict. That policy 
may keep China from invading Indo- 
China, Siam and other points, but the 
possibility that war may spread to other 
areas in Asia is recognized. 
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Army, Navy, Air Can Use A-Bomb 


City busting is just one of the 
roles assigned to A-bombs now. 
Atom is to be a triple-threat 
weapon for land, sea and air war. 

A-powered submarines are 
well along. Atoms for guided 
missiles, artillery, even the in- 
fantry are in military plans. 

U.S. is pushing its lead in 
atom weapons. If Russia wants 
an atomic war, she'll get it in 
more ways than she expects. 


The atom, with its immense power, 
is beginning to emerge as a multi-pur- 
pose weapon for all-out war. All three 
U.S. military services—Air Force, 
Army and Navy—now are given the 
go-ahead signal for its development. 

Atom bombs, becoming more plenti- 
ful, are to be used like any other bombs 
in a_ full-scale war. Atomic artillery, 
atomic missiles, atomic submarines are 
further along than anyone in authority is 
permitted to say. 

Thus America and her allies can be 
assured, and Joseph Stalin can be warned, 
that Russia is to be hit by an assortment 
of atomic weapons if she insists on pick- 
ing a fight. And the pounding will come 
from air, sea and land. 

The building up o this triple atomic 
punch is obviously a prime objective of 
present U.S. planning and policy. Nu- 
merous announcements and decisions 
point in that direction. Pulled together 
and added up, they become significant: 

President Truman proposes record 
spending on atomic programs—1.3 bil- 
lion dollars in the year ahead. He hints 
at assembly-line production. The Army 
sees “encouraging” progress toward use 
of atomic weapons by ground troops. A 
new atomic testing ground is opened 
in Nevada to try out small explosions. 
Perhaps they are of a type that could be 
applied to atomic artillery, missiles or 
submarine propulsion. Congress pushes 
along a plan to provide more aircraft 
carriers as bases for atomic bombers. 

What is envisaged in a big war, there- 
fore, is that each arm of the military 
force will be hammering the enemy with 
every atomic weapon in its expanding 
arsenal and with conventional weapons 
as well. 
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It's Being Turned Into All-Purpose Weapon 


Conventional A-bombs, the kind 
that can pulverize an entire city in an in- 
stant, still are a mainstay in the U.S. 
arsenal. But the conception of how they 
will be used has changed radically. No 
longer are they regarded as purely stra- 
tegic weapons to be used exclusively by 
giant bombers against large cities or in- 
dustrial areas. 

More than a year ago, the Department 
of Defense revealed that the atomic 
bomb was to have tactical uses. This 
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meant that the bomb could be used in 
the field in support of ground troops. 

Atom bombing thus might be used to 
smash a spearhead of enemy man power 
and armor such as the Nazis threw into 
the Battle of the Bulge in World War II. 
Or atom bombing might replace “carpet 
bombing” as employed in the St. Lo 
break-through in the Normandy invasion. 
At St. Lo, hundreds of planes unloaded 
5,200 tons of ordinary bombs in an area 
roughly one and one-half by four miles 
to clear the way for ground troops. Strat- 
egists figure a pair of B-36 bombers and 
a pair of A-bombs could do the same job 
as well, and probably better. 

“Baby” atom bombs, perhaps to be 
set off by a new and lighter detonator, 
have been reported in production. Louis 





BILL, LOOK WHAT‘S COMING!’ 
. .. possibly atomic engines, torpedoes and artillery 


—Pease in the Newark Evening News 





and strong points—evidently enter into 
the plans of Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. Ger- 
eral Collins has this to say in an official 
Army publication: 

“We must not let such attacks as the 
one in Korea cause us to discontinue our 
long-range programs for development ot 
new equipment, including the tactical 
application of atomic weapons by Amy 
troops... The progress . . . already made § 
is so encouraging that I feel we must it- | 
crease our efforts.” k 

The Navy, along with the Army and 
Air Force, is keeping pace with this prog § 
ress in exploring military uses for the] 
atom. For months, the Navy has been} 
known to possess at least two powerful ; 
aircraft capable of carrying the conven: | 
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tional atom bomb from decks of carriers 
to distant targets. 

What has not been advertised is that 
the Navy now holds authority to use the 
bomb. Strategic bombing remains the 
gecial province of the Air Force. The 
admirals even hesitate to talk about it 
for fear of reopening the old row over 
such bombing. But in a big war, with no 
holds barred, all the services will be 
using the bomb in any way that pays. 

Underwater blasts at Soviet subma- 
rine bases is one type of atomic warfare 
that might pay off for the Navy. Russia, 
with a large fleet of submarines, could 
be a menace to U.S. life lines. But Rus- 
sia has few home ports where her 
submarines can be based. Submarines 
massed at these ports would be a choice 
target for atom bombs exploded under 
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NERVE CENTER 
. . with a head start 


water. That conclusion is borne out by 
tests at Bikini Atoll in the Pacific. 

Atomic engines for submarines, 
and the hulls to hold them, are reported 
to be well advanced. Once perfected, 
atomic propulsion would give the U.S. 
undersea fleet almost unlimited opera- 
tion at high speed and fully submerged. 
And, if an atomic power plant can be de- 
veloped for ships, atomic motors for 
tanks and planes may follow. 

Guided missiles and rockets with 
atomic war heads, launched at long 
range from carriers or battleships or in 
close from submarines, are under de- 
velopment, too. Either type of weapon 
could be employed against both  stra- 
tegic or tactical targets. And either type 
also could be fired from land bases. 
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Backing them up, in war with Russia, 
would be carriers and their atom-bomb 
aircraft stationed strategically in the 
Mediterranean, the Pacific, the North 
Atlantic and perhaps the Arctic. 

Plans for strategic atom-bomb attacks 
by the Air Force will remain the prime 
objective in A-bomb development. It is 
the Air Force, actually, that will get in 
the first and hardest blows with its inter- 
continental bombers if an atomic war 
should come. 

The 7,000-mile flight of six B-36 bomb- 
ers from Texas to England shows Rus- 
sia what she is up against: There are 
plenty more B-36s, and B-50s, where 
those six came from. When B-29s are 
added to them, the U.S. has more than 
2,000 planes ready to go with the big, 
full-scale atom bomb. More are on the 
way as the Air Force pushes toward a 
goal of 100 groups. 

For these long-range bombers, it is 
much shorter and quicker from England 
to Moscow than from Texas to England 
—5% hours’ flying time against 24, in 
the case of the B-36. It is another 3% 
hours from Moscow to the principal So- 
viet munitions plants holed up behind 
the Ural Mountains. Russian steel and 
oil centers in the South are within even 
easier reach of bases in Saudi Arabia or 
carriers patrolling the Mediterranean. 

Three of these carriers can accommo- 
date atomic bombers now. Six more are 
to be remodeled to handle the bombers. 
Given time—three or three and a halt 
years—a 57,000-ton supercarrier is to 
join the others. 

Right now, not a single major city in 
Russia—81 have populations of 100,000 
or over—is more than 12 hours from a 
U.S. bomber base. These bases can be 
supplied with atom bombs on quick no- 
tice. This country’s growing stockpile of 
bombs is estimated at more than 800. Rus- 
sia is believed to have no more than 50. 

Production for the U.S. stockpile is to 
be speeded from here on. The U.S., 
with access to most of the world’s urani- 
um, is known to be processing all it can 
into the ingredients for atom bombs. 
The 1.3 billion dollars President Tru- 
man plans to spend on atomic develop- 
ment in the coming year is more than 
half again as much as the expenditures 
expected for this year. Mr. Truman 
speaks of “new and improved atomic 
weapons and_ industrial-type produc- 
tion.” 

Thus this country’s head start in atomic 
development is being maintained and 
even extended. The fact of this head 
start is a powerful deterrent to Russia. 
But, if Russia wants an atomic war, 
she will get it not alone from land-based 
aircraft, but from a ring of ships and 
planes and from troops using atomic 
weapons on their own. 
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Did U.S. troops in North Ko- 
rea run from fright, or were they 
driven out by a million Chinese? 

Rumors, sensational stories, 
censorship becloud the real story 
of what happened when China's 
Communists struck in strength. 

Separating true-and-false re- 
ports from Korea, following is 
the retreat as reported by re- 
sponsible Army officials. 


Here, from the Army’s top-level 
staff in Washington, are the uncen- 
sored answers to what really happened 
in Korea, when U. S. forces reportedly 
took one of their biggest defeats in 
history: 

Did a horde of 1 million Chinese pour 
over U.S. troops in the far north of 
Korea? 

No. The Army’s estimate is that about 
500,000 Chinese and North Korean 
troops took part in the big attack, with 
about 450,000 more Communist troops 
held in reserve. 

One report put Chinese strength at 
less than U.N. strength on the Western 
front—96,000 Chinese against 100,000 
U.N. troops. Is that a fair estimate at 
the time of the retreat? 

Definitely not. U.N. forces were far 
outnumbered, by at least two or three to 
one. After the order to withdraw, of 
course, the “rear guard” troops withstood 
the whole attacking army, with the odds 
against them increased as other U.N. 
units pulled out. The 96,000 were in 
units “positively identified.” 

Did at least one American division 
break and run? Was this a rout? 

The American Second Division, along 
with a Turkish unit, acted as a rear guard 
and held off Communist troops until the 
rest of the Eighth Army withdrew. Then 
the Division disengaged as quickly as it 
could and headed south. It was not a 
rout. It was not a panic. The troops 
fought and withdrew, exactly as ordered. 

Were the Division’s wounded left be- 
hind, as reported by one columnist? 

No. The Division had to fight its way 
out and losses were heavy. But no hos- 
pital units or sizable number of wounded 
were left behind. There were, of course, 
cases where small units were over- 
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WHAT REALLY HAPPENED IN KOREA 


U.N. Retreat Orderly, Losses Not Excessive 


whelmed and the wounded members 
could not be rescued. 

Did U.N. troops, in their haste to get 
south, lose contact with the enemy? 

Yes, that was the purpose of the with- 
drawal—to break off contact with the 
enemy and get back to a prepared de- 
fense line. Most units of the Eighth 
Army—the British, for example—didn't 
fight the enemy at all. That was because 
they were ordered back to better posi- 
tions, once the strength of the Chinese 
Red force was determined. The idea was 
to avoid a big clash at that time, to break 
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TURKS UNDER FIRE 


They were necessarily heavy, because of 
the rear-guard job the Division was do. 
ing, but not heavy enough to take the 
unit out of action. It went back into 
front-line duty again within two weeks 

Is there great friction between Ameri. 
can and South Korean troops? Are re. 
ports of fist fights between the two really 
true? 

The fact is that relations between 
U.S. and South Korean troops are te. 
markably good. There have been jsp. 
lated cases, of course, where fights have 
broken out between the two, much as 
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They fought magnificently 


contact and withdraw to a line where 
smaller U. N. forces would have a better 
chance. Contact by patrols was not lost. 
however, for any prolonged period. 

Was Turkey’s battalion abandoned by 
the Americans, left to fight its way out 
alone? What happened there? 

Here is what happened: The Turks 
were assigned the job of rear-guard ac- 
tion in one sector, along with the Second 
Division. They fought magnificently. 
But, instead of fighting and falling back, 
they held out until they lost their trans- 
portation and were surrounded. They 
were not abandoned—an offer was made 
to send a relief force to their aid, and 
was turned down. Finally, the Turks 
managed to fight their way out, after 
taking heavy losses, proportionately the 
same as Second Division losses. 

Is it true, as one widely published 
report states, that U. S. Second Division 
casualties during the retreat were more 
than 50 per cent? 

That is false. Casualties were, roughly, 
half that high—4,131 out of 17,000 men. 


they have between troops from Texas and 
New York. But such cases, to date, have 
been rare and, despite language diff- 
culties, there has been remarkably little 
friction between these units. Second Di- 
vision troops, the ones rumored to have 
clashed with a South Korean unit, were 
officially cited by the South Korean Gov- 
ernment after the withdrawal had been 
completed. 

Has the proportion of casualties been 
unusually high among junior officers 
since the Chinese entered the war? 

It has been considerably higher than 
the percentage of casualties among él 
listed men. But it always is. The lieuten- 
ants and captains must lead their mea, 
get out in front and show themselves 
more. To date, the proportion of casual 
ties among junior officers has been con 
parable to World War II experience. 

About how many Chinese troops aré 
there fighting in Korea? How many 
North Koreans? 

Latest official Army estimates are that 
there are about 300,000 Chinese troops 
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in the combat areas and about 200,000 
North Koreans. That’s a total of 500,000. 
In addition, there are about 450,000 in 
rear areas Of Korea, for a total of 950,- 
000 Communist troops actually in Korea. 

ls it true that attacks on the Tenth 
Corps, in Northeastern Korea, were 
made by Chinese units of no more than 
100 to 200 men? Weren’‘t there waves 
of Chinese pushing ahead regardless of 
casualties? 

Most Chinese attacks have been 
started by small units, often building up 
to larger strength. A few have been 
started by units of battalion size or larger. 

And there have been numerous reports 

of mass “Banzai” (suicide) attacks. 

In the. U.S. Eighth Army, did any 
troops except those of the U. S. Second 
Division and the Turks actually do any 
fighting during the big retreat? 

Other units did very little, if any, 
fighting. Most of them didn’t even see a 
Communist. The reason is that orders 
were to withdraw as speedily as possible, 
with only the Second Division and the 
Turkish battalion remaining to fight a 
delaying action while the others got out. 
Some contact with the enemy, much of 
it by patrols, was made nevertheless by 
the U.S. 25th Division, 24th Division, 
First Cavalry Division, the two British 
brigades, and the First and Sixth South 
Korean divisions. 

Was that retreat forced by a prob- 
lem of supply? Was the amount of U. S. 
ammunition adequate or did it run out? 

That was one reason the withdrawal 
was ordered. U.N. supply lines were 
overextended for a major fight. Ammuni- 
tion was low. But the supply proved 
adequate for the delaying action that 
ensued. No reports were received of an 
actual ammunition shortage. Idea of the 
withdrawal, in part, was to shorten our 
supply lines and extend those of the 
Chinese, who are having great difficulty 
now in getting ammunition to front-line 
troops. 

Why did U.N. forces give up Seoul 
without a fight? 

There were several reasons. The first 
was to prevent heavy casualties, which 
the Chinese were capable of inflicting at 
that spot. Another was to get Chinese 
supply lines further extended. A_ third 
was to avoid a head-on collision with a 
numerically superior force. Cost of a real 
defense, in other words, would have 
been higher than the end appeared to 
justify. 

Right now, are U.N. forces badly 
outnumbered in Korea by Chinese troops, 
or are reports true that the numbers of 
troops are about equal? 

Our troops are definitely outnumbered. 
In the combat area, it is about 3 to 1. In 
Korea as a whole, it is 5 or 6 to 1 or 
greater. 
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No panic, no rout 
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Men Needed... ... 







due to. ion of enlist- 
‘ments and draft service. 


Men Available in 


to be drafted next summer; 
plus 851,000 able-bodied men 
reaching age 19 in this 18- 
month period. 





19-Through-25 Age Bracket . 


men in 1-A at beginning of 1951; 


Why Congress Is to Go Slow on Drafting 18-Year-Olds: | 
19-Year-Olds Can Meet Man-Power Needs 


(For the period January, 1951, through June, 1952) 
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469,000 


Margin of Reserve 
Defense Department considers 
a margin of 400,000 in the 
draft pipe line essential. 
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Basic data: Department of Defense 


HE MILITARY FUTURE Of this country’s 

18-year-olds is tied closely to the use 
to be made of Reservists not yet recalled, 
to mobilization of National Guard units, 
and to speed of drafting. 

A heavy call is planned on Reservists 
and Guard units in months just ahead. 
From January through May, the armed 
forces will call up 256,000 members of 
Reserve units and Guardsmen, mostly 
veterans. At the same time, only about 
450,000 nonveterans will be drafted. 

This squeeze on Reservists and on 
members of the National Guard is re- 
lated to the outlook for 18-year-olds, for 
veterans and for married men. It may in- 
fluence the terms of any accepted plan 
for universal military service. 

All of the emphasis in the argument 
for universal training, starting at 18, is 
based upon the possibility of a shortage 
of men of military age and ability in the 
19-through-25 age group. Yet figures 
offered by the Department of Defense 


20 





are indicating to members of Congress 
that the man-power shortage really is 
nonexistent. 

The result is some confusion and low- 
ered prospects that Congress will agree 
that conscription must start at 18. A 
virtual ban on volunteers for the Navy 
and Air Force, at a time when thousands 
of Reservists and Guardsmen are being 
recalled, further complicates the matter. 

The chart above gives you the supply- 
and-demand situation on draftees, as 
officially set out. These figures show that 
a backlog or safety margin of around 
469,000 men will exist in the next 18 
months, without any change in the pres- 
ent draft act. 

Detense officials stated that a margin 
of 400,000 is barely sufficient. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, wants a margin of at least 480,- 
000. The draft prospects of 18-year-olds, 
and of veterans and married men under 
26, hinge on whether Congress decides 
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that the margin must be higher, or that 
no greater reserve is needed. 

A draft of 18-year-olds would make 
another 545,000 available in the year 
starting next July 1. Supporters of UMS 
say it is essential to have those extra men 
ready, even though they probably would 
not be taken until 19. Opponents argue 
that the law can be changed quickly if a 
more pressing need for men arises. 

Reservists and Guardsmen still in civil 
life, in any case, face increased chances 
of being called back to duty. In the first 
five months of 1951, the Air Force will 
recall 152,000 men, including nearly all 
Air Guard units. The Navy will take 47, 
000; the Army another 52,000, including 
two National Guard divisions federalized 
in January. 

Recall of these men, many of whom 
are veterans and fathers, will add to the 
bitterness of debate in Congress over 
military man-power policies and require- 
ments. 
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U.S. conscription plan goes 
further than most systems abroad, 
including that of Russia. A look 
ground the world shows: 

Where conscription operates, 
deferments often are liberal. 
There is a lag between registra- 
tion and call-ups, time for re- 
quits to get their affairs in order. 

Youths are not called up as 
young as U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment planners propose. They 
aren't kept as long either. 


Here is the way other countries are 
meeting their military needs as U.S. 
opens debate on universal military 
service for all 18-year-olds: 

Britain, principal ally of U.S., calls 
up draftees at the age of 18 years and 3 
months. U.S. plan is to take them at 18. 
British youths serve 24 months. U.S. 
youths would serve 27 months under the 
suggested plan. Britain defers young 
merchant seamen, coal miners and farm- 
ers. U.S. idea is to defer nobody. 

Britain turns down the disabled youth 
-15 out of 100—and makes no further 
claim on them. U.S. plan is to put them 
to work under some Government agency 
for 27 months, in hospitals, public- 
health activities, or home-guard duty. 
Britain’s draftees start at $16 a month. 
U.S. draftees get $75 a month now, but 
the UMS plan calls for a cut to $30 dur- 
ing the first four months of training. 

Russia is a little easier on youths than 
either U.S. or Britain, as far as direct 
military service goes. Russian draft does 
not start until 19. 

Russia defers youths, too, rather liber- 
ally, if they are in essential civilian pur- 
suits. According to the U.S. Army 
Information Digest, Russia follows “4 
generous and enlightened policy of de- 
fement for scientists, teachers, techni- 
cians, such artists as movie actors, since 
these specialists are in chronic short 
supply in the Soviet Union.” 

The average Russian recruit spends 
24 to 36 months in active service, then 
he goes into the Reserves with annual 
tefresher training. He remains subject 
to recall any time until he is 50. Gradu- 
ates of the U.S. program would serve 
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DRAFT LAWS ABROAD ARE MILDER 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS, FRANKFURT 


27 months at most, then enter the active 
Reserves for three years, or the inactive 
Reserves for six years. 

In France, youths register at 19, enter 
service at 20. Service is for 18 months, 
two thirds as long as the prospective 
U.S. service stint. Only 10 per cent are 
rejected for military duty. Men with 
rather serious physical defects are drafted, 
earmarked for limited duty. But rejected 
men are not utilized in any way. 

U.S. plan, by contrast, is to take only 
fairly good physical specimens into uni- 
form, yet rehabilitate and use the re- 
jectees in semimilitary jobs. French stu- 
dents can be deferred until they finish 
college. The U.S. system would allow 
no college deferments after 1954. 

Elsewhere in Europe, this is the pic- 
ture on man-power drafts: 

Italy. Training starts at 21. Service is 
for 18 months. Italy’s armed forces are 
limited by treaty to 275,000 men. U.S. 
will draft more than that in the first three 
months of 1951, regardless of what hap- 
pens to the universal service plan. 

West Germany. Youths in this former 
enemy country are not drafted at all. 
Hitler built his war machine with a 
military-service system that took youths 
at 20, for 24 months of service. 

Belgium. Men are called up at 20, 
for 14 months of duty. 

Netherlands. Citizens of the Nether- 
lands enter service at 20, for 12 months. 
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Only a fraction of each available class 
is called: deferments are available on 
many grounds. 

Portugal calls men at 20, for 18 months 
of service. 

Spain takes conscripts at 20, for 24 
months of service. Miners and some fac- 
tory workers are deferred. Farmers are 
furloughed at harvest time, and harvest 
leave counts as military service. 

Norway drafts 20-year-olds, 
them 9 to 12 months. 

In the Western Hemisphere, no other 
country appears to have adopted a sys- 
tem that will match the proposed U.S. 
youth draft. 

Mexico drafts only 
18-year-olds every year. 
months. 

Canada relies entirely on volunteers, 
has no compulsory-service law. 

Most natiorts, in short, defer youths 
until they are 19 or 20. Liberal defer- 
ment opportunities are provided for col- 
lege students, trade apprentices, other 
youth groups. 

These facts are being cited by op- 
ponents of UMS in the U.S. They say 
that, if other countries do not take men 
at 18, the U.S. does not need to. This 
review gives you the background of that 
argument. You will be hearing much more 
of it in months ahead as Congress de- 
bates a long-term conscription system for 
the United States. 
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What General Eisenhower 
learned in Europe: Defenses, a 
unified Western fighting force 
are not to grow overnight. 

He’s a commander without an 
army now. It will take a year 
and a half to show what he can 
and cannot do. 

Europeans are asking what 
U. S. will do. Eisenhower's first 
big job is to sell Europe on the 
idea of mutual self-defense. 


LONDON 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, turn- 
ing homeward from a study of the mil- 
itary situation in Western Europe, is 
convinced that a successful defense 
can be built in this vital section of the 
world. But his unified defense army 
must be built from scratch, and he re- 
gards the next 18 months as critical. 

Right now, the man who seven years 
ago commanded the greatest amphibious 
assault force in history is a general with- 
out an army. He has a fine-sounding 
title, the nucleus of a staff, a sheaf of 
promises and a 12-nation defense force 
that does not exist. He must build his 
army with his own hands, sell the idea of 
unified defense with his own personality. 

The General regards the next 18 
months as the showdown period. In that 
time, he must beat down skepticism in 
Europe and opposition in the United 
States to American participation in an 
international army. Either the promises 
he holds will materialize into men and 
guns, or the whole idea will collapse. 

In his work, General Eisenhower is 
moving with care. And the North Atlantic 
Council, which dumped the job upon 
him, is giving the General a fairly free 
hand. Members of the Council realize 
that success or failure depends upon the 
personality of Eisenhower. 

The General’s power has not been 
clearly defined. He is Supreme Com- 
mander of the North Atlantic Council's 
international army. The post was the 
creation of the Council. In his job, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower works closely with the 
Council and its subordinate committees. 

To do his work, the General was given 
by the Council “sufficient delegated au- 
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Eisenhower: ‘Job Can Be Done’ 


But Western Europe Faces Critical Tests 


thority” to insure that the units under 
his command are organized and trained 
into an effective integrated force. When 
developed, the army is to be “subject to 
political and strategic guidance” of the 
Council. But, at every step along the 
way, great weight is being given to the 
advice of General Eisenhower. 

From the Council, the General gets a 
promise that each of the 12 natiuns that 
have members on the Council will sup- 
ply certain troops and arms for his army. 
The Council and its subordinate groups 
are made up of foreign ministers, heads 
of defense departments and the top men 





Council. George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of Defense, is Chairman of the Defense 
Committee. General Omar Bradley, U.§. 
Chief of Staff, speaks for the Military 
Committee. Other Americans head plan. 
ning and production groups. 

It is to these men and to the U.S. Cop. 
gress that General Eisenhower is turning 
in his search for the materials with which 
to build the army. Even if the bulk of the 
man power comes from Europe, the ma- 
chines and most of the methods mus 
come from the U.S. 

A 60-division army is envisaged 
now. Ten of these divisions and much of 
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DEFENSE CHIEF MARSHALL; SUPREME COMMANDER EISENHOWER 
To start with: promises, plans, hopes 


in the armed services of the 12 nations. 
General Eisenhower gets promises from 
these men as an official group; then he 
must. deal with the same men as in- 
dividuals to get the promises translated 
into men and guns. 

All along the way, the General is find- 
ing that the question of what Europe 
does, and how soon, is one that depends, 
in one way or another, on America. 
Pointed questions were asked of him: 
How many troops will the U.S. send? 
How soon can we get arms from Amer- 
ica? Does the U.S. mean business? 

The planning and leadership for 
North Atlantic defense is being turned 
over to the U.S. Americans stand in top 
spots in the defense machinery. Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, heads the 





the equipment would come from the 
U.S. Fifty divisions are to be supplied 
by the 11 other nations in the compact. 

When completed, the defense force 
will be a rounded, compact fighting 
group, designed to slow or halt a thrust 
at Western Europe. It will have infantry 
and armored divisions, swarms of planes, 
plus plenty of naval power to assure 
supply lines from America. 

Much of the power still is on the draw- 
ing boards and in the form of paper 
promises. Western Europe now has 
scarcely 15 divisions, plus scattered ait 
and naval power. The troops, many ot 
them, need new and modern weapons 
and equipment. Plans for building forces 
in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Italy, even Great Britain, depend upon 
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how fast supplies can be gotten there 
from the U.S. Forces are scattered, 
weak different languages, used to vary- 
ing methods. ; 

But a start toward integration is un- 

der way. Several thousand Europeans al- 
ready have been taught in U.S. military 

schools how to use and maintain U.S. 

weapons. These men are back in their 

own armies now, teaching others. They 
ge a nucleus of the new army. 

Given 18 months and the solid back- 
ing of the United States, General Eisen- 
hower thinks he can round the defense 
force into shape. 

Military goods already are flowing 
fom America. The stream will widen 
in the days ahead. Over 5.5 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of arms have been earmarked 
for Western Europe out of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program. General 
Bradley, Chairman of the North Atlantic 
Council's Military Committee and Chair- 
man of America’s Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
pressing for speed in this build-up. 

Many of these materials are going into 
General Eisenhower’s army. On the list 
is everything from tanks and planes to 
trucks, guns, radios, radar equipment and 
ammunition. It covers the heavy goods 
needed to equip an army. 

With the supplies will come the men: 
10 divisions from the United States; 10 
divisions from the United Kingdom; 20 
from France; 20 from the other nations. 
There will be supplementary air and 
naval groups to round out the force. 

The defense picture that General 
Eisenhower is taking home is not too 
bright, but he thinks the job can be done, 
and that is what he will tell the U.S. 
Congress. He will emphasize the need 
for free nations to stick together. 

The force in Europe is growing slowly. 
The United States is giving 2 divisions 
in Germany, plus air and naval units, and 
expects to send 6 more divisions to Eu- 
rope soon. Great Britain gave 3 divisions, 
France 3. Italy promises 3. There are 
smaller assignments from other countries, 
with more to come. 

The General found his greatest trou- 
bles at the political levels. In the Nether- 
lands, a tough-minded group opposes 
timming down the Navy and training 
more soldiers. He encountered lassitude 
there, and a hint of too much butter in 
Belgium. He skirted the disputes over 
rearming Germany and admitting Spain 
as an ally, regarding these as _ political 
questions, not made for a soldier. 

But, in the main, General Eisenhower 
is encouraged by what he heard in Eu- 
Tope. He realizes that the assignment is a 
tough one. But he thinks it can be done. 
For the Atlantic Pact nations, he now is 
the supersalesman, key to success or fail- 
ure of the plan. And his own reputation 
is staked on the outcome. 
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12 nations of the Atlantic Treaty: 
United Kingdom, Luxembourg, France, 
Netherlands, Belgium, ttaly, Canada, 
Iceland, Norway, United States, Den- 
mark, Portugal. 


uthority and the Forces 
Ready to Defend Western Europe 









Atlantic Treaty Committee, made up 
of Foreign Ministers. 
Dean Acheson, Chairman. 





Defense Committee, composed of de- 
fense ministers. 
George C. Marshall, Chairman. 





Military Committee, composed of 
Chiefs of Staff of Treaty countries. 
General Omar Bradley, Chairman. 





A standing group which co-ordinates 
the work of 5 regional planning 
groups: Northern Europe, Southern 
Evrope and Western Mediterranean, 
Western Europe, Canada-U. S., and 
the North Atlantic Ocean area. 





Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and his 
staff 





Forces allotted to General Eisenhower 
by Treaty countries. So far these are: 
2 U. S. divisions in Germany, U. S. air 
forces in England and Germany, naval 
forces of U. S. in that area; 3 British 
divisions, some air and naval forces; 
3 French divisions, small naval units; 
3 Italian divisions; 1 Belgian division; 
small Dutch, Danish and Norwegian 
forces. 
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NORWAY IS READY TO FIGHT 


Reported from OSLO 


There's no talk of appeasement 
in Norway. Once-occupied Nor- 
way is ready to fight to the last 
man if Russia moves. 

Defenses are being rushed. So 
is mobilization. Everything is be- 
ing done to get a small but will- 
ing Army in fighting trim. 

Here is a first-hand report from 
Norway by Robert Kleiman, Re- 
gional Editor of U.S. News & 
World Report in Central Europe. 


OSLO 

Norwegians, strengthened by Amer- 
ican aid, are showing a will to fight 
that promises the United States a bet- 
ter-than-even chance of holding a vital 
Scandinavian base against Russia. 
Norway's military planners do not 
expect a Russian assault now, but the 
country is grimly getting ready, just 
in Case. 

With Finland practically disarmed 
and Sweden neutral, Norway becomes 
the main northern outpost barring Rus- 
sia’s growing sea power from access to 
the Atlantic (see map). Norway cannot 
defend itself unaided. But, with Nor- 


wegian co-operation now being offered 
enthusiastically, the U.S. hopes to: 
Make it impossible for Russia to 
capture Norway by a sneak attack. 
Hold vital Norwegian bases if 

Russia mounts a major assault. 

In either case, Norwegians alone will 
take the full brunt of an initial attack. 
Atlantic Pact plans call for no non-Nor- 
wegian forces to be based in this coun- 
try in peacetime. By 1952, the Allies ex- 
pect to have a strategic reserve of 
ground troops in Britain earmarked for 
Norway's defense. But, until then, the 
U.S. is dependent on Norwegian ground 
forces and British-American sea and air 
power to hold this key strategic area. 

At stake in Norway is an elongated 
country that for 1,100 miles lies athwart 
the shortest great-circle aerial route to 
New York from bomber and rocket bases 
in Russia. 

In Allied hands, Norway’s southern 
coast guards the exit from the Baltic, 
home of Russia’s main submarine fleet. 
The Russians have more than 120 sub- 
marines in the Baltic, more than half of 
them modern, ocean-going craft, plus 5 
cruisers and 20 destroyers. 

Norway's North Cape dominates Rus- 
sia’s Arctic passage to the open sea. 
Fearful that the Baltic might be closed 
by Allied blockade, Russia has_ built 
a costly “Stalin Canal” that can take 
warships, up to light-cruiser size, from 


-Black Star 


ON PATROL IN NORWAY 
“‘Continue to resist despite orders to the contrary” 


Leningrad through Lake Ladoga to the 
White Sea. 

In Russian hands, Norway would 
provide Stalin with the most dangerous 
series of natural submarine bases any. 
where on the shore line of Wester 
Europe. German built submarine pens 
at Trondheim and Bergen are still jp. 
tact and can service a fleet of 80 U-boats, 
Too, the West Coast is ice-free the yea 
around and is indented by deep fords 

Russia's Arctic ports are icy many 
months of the year. That is why Allied 
strategists believe Norway will be one 
of Stalin’s chief objectives if war comes, 

Defending Norway, at this stage, 
depends heavily on the willingness of 
the Norwegians to fight. American off- 
cials find that the answer to that is clear. 
There is less talk of appeasement and 
neutrality here than in any other capi- 
tal in the Atlantic Pact. 

Partial mobilization already has been 
started. Since the Chinese attacked in 
Korea, the whole country has been put 
on a 24-hour alert. 

Draftees scheduled to be released at 
the end of the year are being held over 
in service. Organized Reserves are being 
called up as a first step to doubling mil- 
tary man power this year. Mobilization 
plans are being rehearsed that can put 
almost half the -trained men under arms 
in three hours or less. 

Orders already have been issued to 
the 200,000 troops, Reserves and Na- 
tional Guardsmen to mobilize automati- 
cally and resist invasion, even if the Gov- 
ernment is paralyzed by a sneak attack. 
These unprecedented orders say: 

“Continue to resist despite orders to 
the contrary purporting to come from 
the King or Government. . . . 

“Resist even if alone and the situation 
seems .. . hopeless. Disregard any threat 
of reprisals such as bombing of towns. 

The Norwegians are preparing for ex 
tended guerrilla warfare, if that becomes 
necessary. A six months’ supply of grail 
and other essentials has been stock 
piled. Caches of food and arms ae 
tucked away in mountain hide-outs. 

Air-raid shelters are under construc 
tion and alerts are being practiced in all 
the cities. Special police are being I 
cruited to counter fifth columnists. The 
country is preparing to follow a scorched- 
earth policy. Universal military service, 
already in effect for all youths of 20, 3 
backstopped by the recruiting of men 26 
to 40 for a National Guard. 
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- Norway—Northern Shield Against a Russian Attack 
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All defense plans have been speeded 
up. Military goals originally set for 1954 
have been moved ahead to 1952. 

Armed strength of Norway, in man 
power, doesn’t amount to much when 
compared with the U.S., despite the 
current build-up. About 35,000 men are 
under arms now. Target for the end 
of 1951 is 60,000 men—the equivalent, 
in terms of population, to a 3-million 
man Army in the U.S. 

The Navy is small, with a backbone 
of seven former British destroyers. The 
U.S. is furnishing numbers of torpedo 
boats and considering the transfer of 
several destroyers to Norway. 

The Air Force is small, but it is staffed 
by high-caliber personnel, many of whom 
fought with the RAF in World War II. 
The force is equipped with about 100 
combat planes, 40 of them British jet 
fighters. Two squadrons of pilots now 
are being trained in Texas on American 
Jets. 

Coastal and port defenses, vastly su- 
perior to those of 1940, are being 
strengthened by the addition of Ameri- 
can antiaircraft batteries. The Norwe- 
gians have 80 modern coastal forts that 
Were installed by the Germans during 
World War II occupation. Many of the 
big guns are like new. 
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Financing defense means major sac- 
rifices for Norwegians, who have lived 
even more austerely than the British 
since the end of the war. Their taxes will 
have to go up, imports will be cut and 
other belt-tightening measures applied. 

Norway lives by importing food and 
manufactured goods, paying for them 
with the earnings of its large merchant 
fleet and exports of paper and pulp, fish, 
whale oil and ores. A fifth of the coun- 
try’s physical assets, including half the 
merchant fleet, was destroyed in the 
war. 

The country had just begun to turn 
the recovery corner in 1950, when new 
defense burdens came along. Rationing 
of some foods was dropped only last 
spring. There were prospects that the 
country would be able to support itself 
by 1952. Now all this is out the window. 

Living standards are frozen at the 
1950 austerity level, and cuts are likely 
for later this year. The textile ration is 
so low it takes 18 months’ ration to buy a 
man’s suit. Women get three pairs of 
stockings a year. It is doubtful that a re- 
turn to general food rationing can be 
avoided. 

Defense planning is based largely 
on the assumption that if Russia moves 
she will strike at Norway with a massive 
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land-sea-air attack. Russia could draw 
forces from 90 divisions for such an at- 
tack. 

Chances of holding Norway, or essen- 
tial bases there, against a major Soviet 
assault in 1951 are slim. But Norwegian 
defenses, already strong enough to 
counter a sneak attack of the Hitler vari- 
ety, will give the Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions a fighting chance to deny Norwe- 
gian bases to Russia if war comes in 1952. 

Military planners believe that, by 
1952, chances will be “fair” and, by 1953, 
“very good” for holding at least a coastal 
foothold in Norway against a massive 
Russian attack. This gives the Allies at 
least 15 months to prepare for a 1952 
attack, since “fighting weather” doesn't 
come to Norway until April. 

An American officer sums up the out- 
look in these words: 

“Norway is the kind of area we are 
best suited to defend, because the in- 
vaders will have to come by air and sea 
and would be unable to mass overwhelm- 
ing ground forces against us. The Nor- 
wegians are doing their share to hold a 
base vital to the defense of the United 
States. The question is whether we can 
supply the arms, the sea and air power 
that will be needed to counter a Russian 
attack.” 
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‘Europe is Indispensable’ 


Defense of U.S. Calls for Sending Troops, Says Byrnes 


f the United Nations is unwilling 
promptly to declare China an ag- 
gressor, authorize our Air Force to 
attack the supply bases of the enemy, 
and join in blockading China, then our 
forces should be withdrawn from 
Korea. 

I'am aware that some of our allies 
fear if China is declared an aggressor 
and the Air Force authorized to bomb 
supply bases in Manchuria, it may 
provoke Russia to war. That is the 
counsel of fear which I reject. If Rus- 
sia is ready and willing to make war 
on the United Nations, she will want 
no such excuse. 

But if the time is approaching when 
Russia will be ready to go to war, 
then it is not wise to have our Army 
divided between Korea and Europe. 
To my mind Western Europe is an in- 
dispensable first line in the defense of 
civilization. We should concentrate 
our forces in Europe. 


Getting Allies to act. It is said 
that Western European governments 
have not raised armies for their own 
defense. In view of our record, we 
should not complain. In March, 1948, 
after Czechoslovakia had fallen, I 
made a speech at the South Carolina 
Military Academy urging that it was 
so clear the Soviets planned domina- 
tion of the world, we should cease all 
nondefense expenditures and immedi- 
ately draft men to increase our mili- 
tary forces. Many others made similar 
pleas. Little was done. 

On the home front similar delay in 
freezing prices and wages will hamper 
the Government and punish the peo- 
ple. In the last war when I was ap- 
pointed Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization I found that the failure to 
freeze prices and wages at the outset 
threatened the economy. Upon my 
recommendation President Roosevelt 
issued the Hold-the-Line Order. That 
line was held. Every day it is now de- 
layed, there will be more inequities, 
higher prices and additional cost to 
the taxpayer. 

It took Koree to waken us from our 
slumbers. Now we must rouse our 
friends in Europe. We must impress 
upon them that the time has come to 
stop talking and begin acting. 

Since last September we have been 
discussing with France and Britain 





AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


James F. Byrnes, former Sec- 
retary of State, had a ringside 
seat at the big war and postwar 
conferences at Yalta, Potsdam, 
London, Moscow and Paris. 

Now Mr. Byrnes’ emerges 
from four years of retirement 
with a policy for dealing with 
the Communist world. His plan 
is outlined in the message he de- 
livered last week on taking oath 
as Governor of South Carolina. 
Excerpts giving the essence of 
the plan appear on this page. 














what limitations should be placed on 
military forces recruited in Western 
Germany. That time should have been 
spent encouraging Western Germany 
to raise an army. 

The German Republic that we spon- 
sored should be treated on terms of 
equality. Only in this way can we 
expect men to have their hearts in a 
cause. More than a million of the 
German prisoners taken to Russia have 
never been returned. They constitute 
a million reasons why the people of 
Western Germany, if treated fairly, 
will fight with us. And they know how 
to fight. 

Since 1945, France has used its in- 
fluence to prevent Britain and the 
United States from sending an Am- 
bassador to Spain. We should send 
Spain more than an Ambassador. We 
should send military supplies as rapid- 
ly as possible. Spain has more divi- 
sions of trained soldiers than any of 
the Western European governments. 

We should seek the friendship of 
Tito and furnish military supplies to 
Yugoslavia. Tito has trained soldiers. 
They are brave soldiers. 

We should impress upon Britain, 
France and all of Western Europe that 
we want the American soldiers who 
fight in Europe to have the help of the 
soldiers of every nation willing to op- 
pose aggression by the atheistic Com- 
munists of Russia. 


Need for U.S. men. The argu- 
ment that additional troops should not 
be sent to Europe cannot be ignored. 
It cannot be answered by the state- 





ment that we must comply with our 
obligations. The Atlantic Treaty and 
the United Nations do not require us 
to act except in case of aggression. 
But there is a requirement more ur- 
gent than these—the requirement of 
self-defense. Self-preservation de- 
mands that we act before the Soviets 
strike. 

If we wait until the Soviet troops 
invade Western Europe, it will be too 
late for us to send an Army to Europe 
to be integrated with an Army of 
Western Europe under the command 
of General Eisenhower. 

The people of America have confi- 
dence in the intelligence and the in- 
tegrity of General Eisenhower. If after 
investigation he is satisfied that the 
governments of Western Europe are 
ready and willing to make sacrifices 
and put armies into the field to defend 
their own freedom, the American peo- 
ple will accept his recommendation. 


Task for Congress. I hope Con- 
gress will then adopt an affirmative 
proposal that the United States should 
furnish its proportion of that Army 
of freedom. Congressional approval 
will restore unity . . . It will put at 
rest one of the greatest fears in the 
minds and hearts of the people of 
Western Europe—the:fear of a divided 
America. 

I have no fear of what Congress 
will do. The people of America do not 
want to sit on the side lines and per- 
mit Stalin to take control of all Europe. 

They know that when the Soviets 
reach the shores of the Atlantic, their 
atomic bombs will be 2,000 miles 
nearer our shores. They know, too, 
that if we abandon Europe to the 
Soviets, we will abandon the air bases 
now available to us, from which, in 
case of aggression, we can send planes 
to drop bombs on Russia. 

No man knows what the Kremlin 
will do. But I know that the Soviet 
leaders understand only the language 
of force. 

A firm stand by a united people 
may deter them from war. A timid 
course by a divided people will cer- 
tainly encourage them to make war. 
Such a war would threaten the de- 
struction of every vestige of our free- 
dom—religious, economic and political. 
We pray that it will never come. 
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CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





THE 


HONG KONG....TOKYO....FRANKFURT....PARIS.... 








. >> Mao Tse-tung is at a new high in prestige throughout the Far East. Chinese 
Communists, under Mao, appear to be in a mood to take on half the world. Out- 
look is that war in Asia will not only continue but in all probability spread. 

As this situation is appraised in Hong Kong, Saigon, Tokyo..... 

Mao is cocky. He has come far in a Short time. His armies are successful 
against the best the West has put up. He can thumb his nose at the U.S. and the 
United Nations and apparently get away with it. Asia's governments and people 
can't help being impressed. Mao's troops look like a wave of the future. 

Aggression pays--at least up to now in Asia. 
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>> Mao, if he pauses to take stock, can report as follows to Joseph Stalin: 
Chinese Communist armies are at war, and winning, in Korea and Tibet, and 





aiding and abetting with arms and training in a third area, French Indo-China. 
; Communist agents, taking orders from Peiping, are waging guerrilla warfare 
effectively in two other places--British Malaya and the Philippine Islands. 
Chinese Communist pressure, in addition, is building up against five other 
areas--U.S.-protected Formosa, British-owned Hong Kong, Burma, Thailand, India. 








>> If you take Mao at his word..... 

War in Korea is to continue until U.S. and U.N. troops are either forced 
off the peninsula or wiped out. War_in Tibet is to go on until Tibet knuckles 
under to Peiping. Attack on Formosa is a certainty. Attack on the Philippines 
is likewise on the books, but, after Formosa, in the more indefinite future. 














) Tibet, of course, is a pushover for Mao. Korea is no pushover. U.N. forces 


may be able to hold on there a long time. Formosa attack is probable in March 
or April, after the typhoons stop. It's not certain the U.S. Navy can stop Mao. 





>> If you take Mao's threats into account, and look at the record..... 

Chinese invasion of Indo-China is to be expected. Chinese "volunteers" are 
needed, apparently, to get Ho Chi Minh's big offensive back on the track. 

In preparation: Mao's best general, Lin Piao, is put in command of troops 
near Indo-China. A new railway to Indo-China is being rushed to completion. 
Radio Peiping accuses the U.S. of "encircling" China, accuses France of bombing 
Chinese towns, of getting ready to invade China. It's the customary prelude to 
aggression. You accuse the opposition of doing what you're about to do. 

In addition.....Malaya, in view of Mao's heightened prestige, can look for 
Sharp increases in Communist activity. Burma, Thailand face trouble the moment 

y the Communists conquer Northern Indo-China. Mao wants Southeast Asia's rice. 
Pressure on India is to mount with every advance of Mao anywhere in Asia. As for 
(over) 
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Hong Kong, it's a question of British behavior and of timing. If Britain turns 


tough, Mao may move against Hong Kong. Otherwise, Mao can wait until Hong Kong 
trade has dwindled, then maybe get it cheap, with the aid of fifth columnists, 


































>> Mao is getting ready, evidently, to fight half a dozen wars at once. 

Mobilization, now in progress, is designed to double the size of his armies, 

Front-line troops, now 2.5 million, are to be increased to 4.5 million or more, 

Reserves--militia, security police--add another 5 million. 

As it is, counting only combat troops, Mao has at least 300,000 in Korea 
and another 400,000 across the Yalu in Manchuria; about 300,000 in the area near 
Formosa and Hong Kong; 280,000 close to Indo-China; 275,000 near Tibet. 

Only limiting factor, apparently, is arms and ammunition. And Russia is in 
the business of Supplying that, including artillery, tanks and jet planes. 

To people in Asia, it's not clear who's going to stop Mao, if anyone is. 











>> Prime Minister Nehru, who appears to think Mao will stop himself, may be 
losing out as an international fixer. His prestige isn't what it used to be. 
Cease-fire idea blew up just six days after it had been sold to the British 
Commonwealth by Nehru. Mao refused to behave the way Nehru hoped he would. 
Compromise over Kashmir, on the other hand, has been torpedoed by Nehru 
himself. So the three-year-old quarrel with Pakistan continues, leaving a Sore 
spot for Russia to exploit. It doesn't endear Nehru to U.S. and U.N. officials. 
Just to make matters worse, Nehru is currently asking the U.S. for a gift 
of 2 million tons of grain, to help India overcome the effects of a series of 
floods and droughts. If U.S. Congress says no, in view of Nehru's attitude on 
Korea and Mao, U.S. relations with India will doubtless sink to a new low. But, 
if U.S. says yes, U.S. can expect no guarantee that Nehru will change his tune. 
U.Se, aS a result, is on the spot. But so is Nehru. 














>> In Europe, the red-hot issue of arming Western Germany is being allowed to 
cool a little. A new Allied approach appears to be in the making. 

New tactics, illustrated by General Eisenhower's quick tour of Atlantic 
Treaty capitals, are to play up Western Europe's defense effort, to play down 
the need for German troops. Germans are not to be wooed quite so ardently. 

Idea of German troops isn't being abandoned. There's no change in opinion. 
Allies still want German man power for the defense of West Europe. But pressure 
on Western Germany to recruit and train 150,000 men for a West European army is 
clearly easing. Allies, without Germany, are being called on to do more. Later, 
after Germans see how well the Allies are doing, maybe they'll want to join. 

What's happened is that the Allies--particularly the U.S.--are finding 
that, while you can lead Germans up to the idea of rearming, you can't make them 
buy it. And, as of today, the people of Western Germany just aren't having any. 

Another reason, taken seriously by France and Britain, less so by the U.S., 
is fear that West German rearming might excite Russia to march. 

Reducing pressure on West Germany thus reduces pressure on Russia, too. 

















>> Prospect for Big Four talks, in consequence, is a shade brighter. Russia 
will be more interested in talking if there's some chance the Allies won't go 
ahead with German rearming. Allies, finding Western Germany a very tough nut to 
are somewhat more willing to consider a new approach, if Russia has one. 
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Yes, the ‘“‘hustle” that gets things done... smoothly... 
profitably ... the “hustle” that spells success! Rent a new car 

from Hertz and make more calls... conveniently... 

with prestige... and without strain on yourself or your 
purse! Rent for an hour, day, week, or as long as you need a car. Wherever 

you are, at home or away, rent a new Car trom Hertz 
and drive it yourself. Thousands of businessmen 
do it and do a better job. Try it! 


To get more done in less time . . . depend on Hertz! 


IT COSTS SO LITTLE... For example, at the Hertz 
station in Denver, Colo., 1711 Tremont Place, the 
weekday rate is $5.00 per 10 hours, plus 8¢ per 
mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus, the total 
cost for a 30-mile trip is only $7.40, regardless of 
how many ride. Rates lower by the week. 


RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A.B.C.... A. Go to 
a Hertz station. B. Show your driver's license and 
identify yourself. C. Step into the car and go! 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new 
Chevrolet or other fine car in splendid condition and 
as private as your own. Rent day or night, for an 
hour, a day, a week, or as long as you wish. 


RESERVATIONS ...To be sure of a car when you 
need it, make a reservation in advance by calling 
your local Hertz station. They will reserve a car for 
use locally ...or at the Hertz station in your desti- 
nation city. If you prefer—and you have the correct 
station name and address—write, wire or phone 
your reservation direct to your destination city. If 


Look in your telephone directory under “'H” for your local Hertz station. 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS 


there is no Hertz station in your home town, request 
your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail-Auto 
or Plane-Auto Travel Plan at the railroad or airline 
reservation office or your travel agency. Insist on 
Hertz service. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always sure 
that you are properly insured when you rent a car 
from any Hertz station. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self service is available in over 450 cities and resort 
areas throughout the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Cuba and Hawaii. For complete information 
call your local Hertz station listed under "H”, “Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self”, in the telephone book, or write Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 711, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck 
leasing and rental organization. Trucks are available 
at most Hertz stations for daily and weekly rentals 
or on long-term lease, 





satin ‘ 










NOTE: To serve more cities and 
towns, licenses are being granted 
to responsible local interests to 
operate as part of the Hertz system. 
For complete information write 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., 
Dept. 711, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Mystery Man in China. . . Panikkar, India’s Ambassador 
To Peiping ... Middleman in Cease-Fire Moves That Failed 


> Sardar K. M. Panikkar is a mystery 
man in a mysterious setting within a 
troubled world. Panikkar, a plump, cul- 
tured and talkative Indian diplomat, is 
the chief contact between Communist 
China and Western democracies. He 
also is the instrument of a policy that is 
failing, but in which he persists. 

As India’s Ambassador to the Chinese 
Communist capital at Peiping, Panikkar 
has been working quietly for the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations. He has advised Peiping on its 
dealings with the West and the West on 
its relations with China. He has served as 
a channel of information. His reports have 
been partly right and partly wrong. 

Panikkar was right when he warned 
that China would intervene if U.N. 
forces were sent north of the 38th paral- 
lel in Korea. But he was wrong in tell- 
ing the West that China probably would 
accept a cease-fire arrangement. He 
served as middleman in trying to work 
out that arrangement. The Chinese let 
him down. Despite his urging, they re- 
jected the proposal. 

The cease-fire episode is, in fact, 
principally a story of Indian diplomacy. 

Indian tale. Panikkar sold the cease- 
fire idea, in the first instance, to Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. It fitted in 
with Indian objectives—the end of the 
war in the Orient, the placation of the 
Chinese, the greatest possible recogni- 
tion of the new Chinese Government. 
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CHINA‘S MAO AND INDIA‘S PANIKKAR 
For East and West, a go-between 


Nehru carried the scheme to London 
and sold it to a meeting of the Prime 
Ministers of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Great Britain herself was 
agreeable. She has investments and other 
business interests in China to preserve. 
And England does not want the United 
States bogged down in Asia and unable 
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. support for a cease-fire 
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to oppose a Russian invasion of Westem 
Europe. 

So the proposal was sent on to Com- 
monwealth representatives at the United 
Nations. It received wide support—but 
not that of the United States. The U.S 
wanted instead. a resolution condemning 
China as the aggressor in Korea, with a 
subsequent discussion of other steps, 
such as economic sanctions. So great was 
the sentiment for the cease-fire plan 
however, that the U.S. somewhat hastih 
went along for the sake of unity among 
the Western nations. 

The cease-fire resolution was approved 
and sent along to Panikkar for presenta 
tion to the Chinese. 

Proposal and counterproposal. Thi 


plan, essentially, was: that fighting 
should stop in Korea; that the U.S 
Britain, China and Russia then would 
meet to work out a settlement. including 
the problem of Formosa and Peipings 
claim to a seat in the United Nations 


and that all foreign troops including 
Chinese, would be withdrawn from ko- 
rea and an all-Korean election held. 

Panikkar, deeply aware of political 
considerations, no doubt was quick t 
point out to the Chinese that the U.S. 
had made unexpected and _ important 
concessions, particularly in offering 
discuss Formosa with the Chinese. For 
mosa had become a prickly political is 
sue in the U.S. Critics of the countrys 
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7/2 million people are home 
where Household Magazine goes 


e CIRCULATION. Over 2,000,000 
homes—coast to coast. 


e EDITORIAL. Home ideas—food, 
building, gardening, child care. 


e@ READERS. Big families, in big 
homes—76% home owners! 


e MARKET. The high-spending 
communities of 25,000 or less. 





HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 
HOUSEHOLD 


Capper Publications, Inc. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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foreign policy were quick to attack the 
plan as appeasement. 

China, however, relieved the Truman 
Administration of much embarrassment 
by rejecting the proposal. It offered 4 
counterproposal clearly unacceptable jn 
Washington. This included an interna. 
tional conference, with U.S., Britain, 
China, Russia, India, France and Egypt 
participating. But, as a practical matter, 
it meant clearing out of Korea, handing 
Formosa over to the Communists and 
giving Peiping a place in the U.N. 

Talker without a subject. These de. 
velopments left the conversational Panik. 
kar without very much to talk about in 
Peiping. At Nehru’s orders, he kept in 
close touch with Chinese leaders, jp 
case his services as an_ intermediary 
should be wanted. But discussions 
seemed to be out. The next diplomatic 
step was U.N. consideration of the U.S, 
resolution declaring China to be the ag. 
gressor in Korea. 

Panikkar has urged, instead, a further 
study of the Chinese counterproposal, 
perhaps offering a suggestion that Pei- 
ping has not spoken its last word. The 
United States, however, has grown im- 
patient. The Chinese Communists now 
have rejected three cease-fire proposals, 
and the feeling is that nothing is to be 
gained from further negotiation. 

There is opposition to the aggressor 
declaration. Such a declaration, in In- 
dia’s view, would court a widespread 
war in China, or at the very least would 
make the attainment of a peaceful settle- 
ment more difficult than ever. 

India’s attitude has baffled Westem 
diplomats. 

What India wants. India wants, first 
of all, peace in the Orient, peace with 
China. Realistically, Nehru has _ recog- 
nized the emergence of a strong Gov- 
ernment at Peiping, one with which 
India must deal and, if possible, get 
along. The attitude is that Communist 
China must not be irritated, but must be 
given the things she wants. 

Unrealistically, however, Panikkar's 
Government has chosen to disregard, 
somewhat loftily, the Communist as- 
pects of the Peiping regime, the Commu- 
nist urge for expansion that already is 
showing itself. The Chinese Communists 
are edging toward India through Tibet, 
but Nehru says he does not consider that 
a military threat. 

In addition, Communists are moving 
southward into Indo-China and _ are 
threatening in Malaya and in Burma. 
These movements could lead to an et 
circlement of India. Yet India clings to 
the hope that, if left alone, China will 
stay at home and not look covetously at 
Indian territory. 

Some diplomats accuse India of trying 
to buy peace for itself by backing the 
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Chinese Communists, or wonder whether 
there may not be some latent sympathy 
for Russia in the Indian Government. 
“The Nehru Government, however, has 
, record of opposition, sometimes vio- 
ent, to Indian Communists. They have 
igen put down relentlessly. And there is 
no suggestion of Communism in Panik- 
lars record. ; 

Diplomat’s career. The Ambassador, 
55, was born to good circumstances in 
the Malabar district. At Madras Chris- 
‘ian College and at Oxford he was a bril- 
jjant student. For several years, Panik- 
lar did free-lance newspaper work in 
Europe and then returned to India to 
found and edit the Hindustan Times at 
Delhi. 

Most of his adult career, however, was 
spent in one or another of a series of 
plushy jobs. He did special work for the 
Maharajah of Kashmir and was secretary 
to the Maharajah of Patiala. He served 
as Foreign Minister in the princely 
state of Patiala and became, successive- 
ly, Foreign and Political Minister, Edu- 
cation and Health Minister and Prime 
Minister of Bikaner, under a maharajah 
who tried to rectify the condition of the 
people. 

Thus, he became experienced in civil 
administration. He joined the Gandhi 
movement, but, unlike Nehru or other 
top men of the Indian Government, 
Panikkar spent no time in jail. And he 
never was one of the movement's Jead- 
ers. Nehru, however, found a use for 
him and for others who had held high 
offices in the princely states. 

The Ambassador, a man of middle 
height, swarthy, with a bristly mustache 
and goatee, is a much-respected scholar. 
He is learned in the lore of the East 
and considered an expert at explaining 
the elusive Oriental mind to Westerners. 
He is a linguist, at home with ancient 
Sanskrit and modern European languages 
alike. He has written extensively on the 
history of his ancient land and on its 
modern problems. In addition he is the 
author of dramas and poetry. 

Panikkar likes a moderate bit of con- 
viviality, enjoys having people about 
him. He is witty, an amusing conversa- 
tionalist and is much in demand socially. 

Quick switch. When the Communist 
amies finally triumphed in China, Panik- 
kar was Ambassador to the Nationalist 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek. With 
India’s recognition of Peiping he was ac- 
credited to the new Government of Mao 
Tse-tung and moved readily along to try 
his conversational talents on the usually 
incommunicative Communists. 

Now, both the policy he took to Pei- 
ping and his persuasiveness have failed 
Panikkar. But his and India’s efforts to 
cultivate the Communists are hardly at 
an end. 
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“must” figuring jobs...in these days of sharply 
boosted production. ; 


thank heavens there’s an answer 
—the Remington Rand 
Electric Adding Machine 


Here’s a machine that brings hosannas from 


































hard-pressed office personnel! Touch Method Operation on the 10 
Key Keyboard is so speedy, it cuts mountains of figure work to mole-hill 
size—totals daily receipts, figures 


interest charges, utes tax 

interest charges, compute Fees 
oe | , / 

reports with new, undreamed-ot f  areceet 


ease! The Remington Rand Elec- 
tric has completely electrified fea- 
ture keys... quiet, cushioned power 
automatic credit balance ...dec- 
orator-styled appearance. It’s the 
ultimate in efficient adding ma- 
chine performance—for adding, 
listing, subtracting, multiplying. 
See it at your Remington Busi- 
ness Equipment Center, or write 
for details to Business Machines 
and Supplies Division, Room 2 596, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Special Report 


BARGAINS, SCARE BUYING OR BOTH 


Reported from NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 


A sudden rush of customers is 
swamping the stores. Sales in 
many cities are half again as 
large as they were a year ago. 

Shoppers, anticipating price 
rises are buying up everything in 
sight. There's a rush to open new 
charge accounts. 

Big demand, unexpected by 
merchants, is exhausting the 
supply of some things, making 
others scarce and higher priced. 


The public, its pockets lined with 
money, is out again on a buying spree. 
In part, this splurge is scare buying. In 
part, it is a grand-scale bargain hunt 
to get ahead of price rises. 

Sales of just about everything in sight 
have shot up in recent weeks. Depart- 
ment-store sales in the first week of the 
year were 39 per cent higher than in the 
same week a year earlier. Gain in the 
following week was almost as _ large. 
Christmas trade had been disappointing 
to many merchants. Nothing extraordi- 
nary was expected for postholiday promo- 
tion sales. Stores advertised widely, hop- 
ing to trim down stocks that often were 
too big for comfort. 

Then came January. Family interest 
in new autos turned up suddenly. Used- 
car sales snapped back. A run developed 
on television sets. January white sales 
lined the counters with customers two or 
three deep in stores all over the country. 
Home appliances, small and large, sold 
in volumes that astonished merchants. 
Furniture and furnishings did, too. 

Officials in Washington, receiving the 
reports on department-store sales, re- 
fused to believe the results. They checked 
and double-checked before releasing the 
figures. A New York department store, 
a little shaken by the turnout, ran full- 
page ads advising people to quit buying 
so much. 

Officials, seeking an explanation, come 
up with this: 

Customer mood seems different 
now than it was last summer. In the panic 
buying that hit stores when war first 
broke out, people concentrated on a few 
of the things that had been scarcest in 
World War II. Nylon hose, sugar, auto 
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Store Sales Leap Above Booming 1950 


_ (Department Store Trade, Week Ended Jan. 6, 1951) 
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tires, some electrical appliances and a 
very few other products were the main 
objects of scare buying. 

This time, families are buying with 
ess emotion and on a far broader scale. 
They are taking the attitude that few if 
any goods are going to disappear over- 
sight, as many feared last summer. But 
hey recognize that many products are 
going to be harder and harder to find as 
industry switches over to defense produc- 
tion. Prices, in the meantime, are to rise 
fyrther—even with controls—and quality 
is to go down. 

That line of reasoning, for millions of 
families with cash in hand, adds up 
to a decision to buy now while the 
buying is good. People, as a result, are 
sending money in all departments of 
the stores. 

Durable products—autos, refrigera- 
tors, television sets and the like—have 
shot up in sales volume to levels that 
astonish retailers. Customers, it is ex- 
plained, are looking ahead to the time 
when cutbacks in the use of metals and 
other critical materials in civilian prod- 
ucts will mean growing scarcities of all 
kinds of durable goods. 

Auto output is to drop 20 to 30 per 
cent in this quarter, and more later. 
The television industry expects to make 
far fewer sets this year. Prices, more- 
over, still are rising. 

Government credit restrictions seem 
to have little effect. Incomes are high 
and confidently expected to go higher. 
People unhesitatingly put down the big- 
ger cash payment required and agree to 
meet bigger monthly installments. Charge 
accounts are used widely. In New York 
City, one big department store has found 
it almost impossible to handle all the 
customers who are mobbing the credit 
office to open new charge accounts. 

In San Francisco, used-car sales are 
booming and prices rising. Demand for 
new cars, too, is up, and dealers are 
tying to build up stockpiles of 50 or 100 
cars in anticipation of cutbacks. 

In department stores, durable goods 
show far bigger gains in sales than “soft 
goods.” But the trend varies around the 
country. Most impressive increases in 
durables are in the Federal Reserve dis- 
tticts centered as Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, St. Louis, Minneap- 
dlis and San Francisco. 

Nondurable goods, with smaller 
gains, still are selling at boom rates. 
Customers, reading reports of military 
purchases of woolens, cotton goods and 
other “soft” materials, are remember- 
ing the troubles they had in buying 
shirts, sheets and other products during 
World War II. 

In New York, there has been heavy 

ing of women’s hosiery, men’s shirts, 
theets and pillow cases. Trade has 

med, too, in men’s clothing, fur coats 
and other things. “White goods” of all 
kinds have been bought up all over the 
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city, with some stores reporting large in- 
ventories trimmed to low levels. Goods 
bought to replace these stocks may 
come in more slowly, and they will cost 
more. 

What customers find in the stores is 
tending to keep the spending spree go- 
ing. They find that prices, where no 
clearance sales apply, are higher each 
time they look. 

Shortages, too, are showing up here 
and there. Products made of metal often 
are hard to find in the right model, size 
and price range. Refrigerators, for ex- 
ample, take a lot of shopping around in 
some cities. 

Quality of products, generally, remains 
high. Most goods now on hand were pro- 
duced weeks or months ago. But buyers 
are noticing, on this or that purchase, 
signs that remind them of what hap- 
pened in World War II. The man who 
buys a pair of pajamas may find that it 
shrinks on washing. Color of something 
else may fade a bit. With no change in 
price—no reduction, at least—rayon is 
substituted for wool. Wood, glass, pot- 
tery or plastic materials replace metals. 
Or a metal trim is just omitted. 

The customer hears no talk yet of cuff- 
less trousers, or of a ban on two-pants 
suits. But he may find a bit less cloth in 
some clothing items, and the workman- 
ship may disappoint him. A sharp rise in 
price for his favorite brand of almost 
anything may be explained away by a 
minor improvement that means nothing 
to him. Hidden price increases like these, 
the customer is inclined to feel, are just 
beginning. 

Even an occasional tie-in sale is be- 
ginning to show up here and there. A 
housewife in Washington, D.C., for 
example, finds she cannot buy a cur- 
tain rod at the nearest decorating store 
unless she buys her drapery material 
there too. 

Increases in spending, as indicated 
by department-store sales the first week 
of January, are shown in the chart. Gains 
over a year earlier range from 27 per 
cent in the Richmond district to 58 per 
cent in the St. Louis district. Out of 51 
cities reporting, more than half made 
gains of 50 per cent or better. Seven 
cities reported increases ranging from 
60 to 80 per cent. 

Net effect of the new buying spree 
is to hasten shortages, higher prices and 
lower quality. When present stocks and 
products now in the industry pipe lines 
are gone, the picture will change quickly. 
Goods to replace these are to cost more, 
are to be of lower quality in many cases. 

Merchants, themselves, are buying 
everything they can find. Store buyers 
at the recent Chicago show of house- 
hold appliances and furniture ordered 
heavily of everything in sight. Mer- 
chants, obviously, expect demand to go 
on rising. What worries them is the prob- 
lem of getting delivery of goods to sell. 
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It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


An inventory of machine tools 
has just been completed. Re- 
activating the program which 
proved so valuable during 
World War II, the Empire 
State recently compiled up-to- 
date facts on all metal-work- 
ing plants looking for defense 
subcontracts. At present, data 
on over 2,000 of them-—type 
of work done, equipment, num- 
ber of employees, plant size, 
etc.—is on file in Albany. A 
list of available factory build- 
ings is also at your disposal. 
For aid in locating exactly the 
type of subcontractor or plant 
you need, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 179, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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This Whisky Is 4 Years Old * 86 Proof 
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Job Freeze Shapes Up: | 
Hiring Rules to Tighten =| *: 


Job controls, now taking shape, 
will be mild at the start. There 
will be hiring rules for employers, 

| but not many. Some workers will 
| not be quite so free to go job 
_ hunting away from home. 

Controls with teeth, however, 
may not be far away. Man-power 
needs in the months ahead will 
set the date. Washington then 
will call the tune on who works 
in war and civilian plants. 





Workers in the months ahead will 
find it harder to change jobs. Employ- 
ers are to lose some of their freedom 
to hire and fire. Government slowly is 
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specia 

worke 

That is the voluntary stage of man. hiring 
power controls just announced by Presi. & Tip: 
dent Truman. the S 
Controls with teeth in them, Govem. § U.S. 
ment enforced, are to come later if yol. keeps 
untary methods are not effective. But J where 
they first have to be voted by Congress Worke 
Defense planners will ask for a law that emplo 
gives them power to freeze workers jp other | 


their jobs, tell employers how man Rec. 
workers they can hire, and assign work. given 
ers to certain plants. the U! 

That is the mandatory stage of man. out ag 
power controls that will come when a & calitie: 
real man-power pinch develops. It prob- frst w 
ably is months away. These 

As things stand now, Labor Secretary to arez 
Maurice J. Tobin thinks that about 4 § js avai 
million additional workers will be needed Trai 


by defense plants and related industries emplo: 
by the end of this year, on the basis of ff Emplo 


the present arms schedule. A million J jobs to 

moving in to say who works where more men will go into the military sev: | \any 
and why. ices, by current estimates. sobs W 
Control of man power, in the early The voluntary phase of man-power B peed | 
stages, will be mild, will not affect many controls assumes that various measures J into se 
workers or employers. Employers already will be tried. Ares 
are being asked to do certain things, but Essential workers engaged in critical B the ne 
there is no law to force them. They are occupations will continue to be deferred J ment. ; 
asked not to hire workers away from from military duty in some cases. Work 9 gram g 
each other. War production gets first ers subject to the draft will be deferred J tp pe | 

call at public employment offices in if local draft boards, or appeal officials. J gals 
placing applicants for jobs. Workers are decide that they are more essential in J |ghor 
requested to check with the nearest their civilian jobs than in uniform. Re J market 
State employment offices before they  servists and National Guardsmen some- J work , 
go job hunting in other areas. times will be excused from active duty i employ 
-for ey 
lie emp 
Wor 
short s 
officials 
400,00 
last. It 
these fr 
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SECRETARY OF LABOR MAURICE TOBIN workers 
Wanted: 4 million workers ability 
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in key civilian occupations. The armed 
grvices get priority, however, where 
they need specialists such as electronic 
aperts or other skilled workers. 

Priorities are being given to defense 
slants by State employment agencies, 
{there is a labor shortage in an area. 
Defense factories, military establishments 
ind essential public services are given 
special aid when they are seeking to hire 
workers. Farmers also get priority in 
> of man- hiring. 
by Pres. fF = Tips on jobs are given to workers by 

ihe State agencies, working with the 
1, Govem- ff U.$. Employment Service. The USES 
ter if vol. HB keeps the State offices informed as to 
ctive. But [where jobs are available in other areas. 

Congress, Workers are urged to check their local 
a law that [J employment offices before moving to 
vorkers in other cities to seek jobs. 
ow many Recruiting of new workers will be 
‘ign work- [fF given a boost by the State agencies and 

the USES. Employers planning to send 
e of man- J out agents to hire workers in other lo- 
e when a —f qlities are urged by USES to check 
. It prob- fF frst with their local employment offices. 
These offices will help to steer the agents 






Secretary J to areas where labor of the type needed 
about 4 js available. 
be needed Training courses are to be set up by 


industries fF employers to teach workers new skills. 
e basis of Employers are urged to see to it that 
A million § jobs to match skills are given to workers. 
itary serv- Many workers can be moved up to better 
jobs with a little training. Also, firms will 
1an-power # need to divide complicated operations 
measures § into several semiskilled jobs. 
, = Area committees are to be set up in 
in critical § the near future by the Labor Depart- 
> deferred ment, to co-ordinate the man-power pro- 
es. W ork: gram on a local basis. These committees, 
deferred to be headed by State employment offi- 
officials, cals, will include management and 
sential in J labor representatives. In a tight labor 
form. Re- § market, these committees will seek to 
en some- § work out voluntary agreements among 
ve duty if employers to prevent pirating of labor 
-for example, to hire only through pub- 
lie employment offices. 

Workers for farms are likely to be in 
short supply next summer. Government 
dicials predict that farmers will need 
400,000 more laborers this year than 
last. It is proposed to bring in many of 
these from nearby countries. 

The second phase—the mandatory 

—of the program might get started 
a% early as next autumn. Congress may 
balk at some of the proposals, but the 
Administration has various controls in 


A job freeze is one idea. The object 
will be to channel workers into defense 
jobs. As in World War II, employes of 
defense plants probably will be told to 
stay where they are, not to move to less 
mportant jobs. Those in certain skilled 
jobs will be barred from taking other 
jobs without permission of State em- 
ployment agencies. In many other cases, 
Workers will need certificates of avail- 
ability signed by former employers or by 
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The ALBATROSS 


knows no Scene or Season 


Any time may find the GRUMMAN ALBATROSS 
anywhere . . . over warm Pacific waters or at 
icy arctic altitudes. Designed for air rescue and 
other activities on the open sea, this big Air 
Force amphibian earned a remarkable record 
for saving lives in its first year of operation. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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HARTER CHAIRS , 


SAY 
’ 


These fine chairs are eloquent spokes- 
men for the quality of your business. They 
make a good first impression of modern, 
attractive, and efficient operation. 

This impression lasts. 

The C-1500A suite has the look and 
feel of quality in every line. Coil spring 
seat, covered with soft padding, pro- 
vides deep and resilient comfort. Modern 
design is graceful, functional, free of 
fuss and fancy. Fine upholstery in the 
color of your choice. 

Harter builds a complete line of chairs 
for every room in the office, every 
worker, every job. Go to your Harter 
dealer for helpful advice on office seating 
problems. We'll send along his name 
and address with free literature. Just drop 
us a line. 


inl UIT RR 


$390 £2,915. tle. 8 + 6.a 2 


STEEL CHAIRS+> POSTURE CHAIRS 





C-1500A 
SWIVEL ARMCHAIR 





: SIDE ARMCHAIR 
i Write for free illustrated literature on C-1500A suite. Harter Corporation, 401 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
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public employment officials, testifying 
that they are no longer needed at the 
old job. 

Ceilings are to be placed on the num. 
ber of employes that a firm can hire jf 
another Administration proposal _ js 
adopted. Employers will be told they cap. 
not hire any more workers, in some cases 
until they make better use of those al. 
ready on their pay rolls. Or they might 
be told not to hire more men until they 
have a larger percentage of women op 
the pay roll. The Government might tell | 
a firm that it had enough toolmakers or 
some other group of skilled workers, 

Control of hiring also is likely to be 
taken over by the Government as part 
of any mandatory controls. Companies 
probably will be told that they must hire 
all workers through the public job 
agencies, so that available workers can 














... plus freezes and ceilings? 


be sent where they will do the most 
good. The Government also probably 
will order employers to hire more won 
en, handicapped workers, and Negroes 
if they were available. 

Enforcement of these controls wil 
call for fines or imprisonment. But, 
chances are, these penalties seldom will 
be applied. Officials, at least at the start, 
will be inclined to punish violators by 
other means. An employer who hires 
workers in violation of the rules, for 
example, might be cut off from use of 4 
public employment office. A worker 
might find that he had to take a job he 
didn’t want. 

Officials believe that this time they 
will need more teeth in the enforcement 
procedure than they had during the last 
war. Congress may not go along with 
idea, however, unless severe man-power 
shortages occur. 
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Mixed Effects 










testifying 
ed at the 


& 
) the num- f C al Raises 
an hire, if d o 
— is The latest wage settlement in coal, 
they can. rising wages of miners by $1.60 a day, 
yi — makes things easier for wage stabilizers 
Re ose PA nd more difficult for price stabilizers. 
y might will be easier to apply 
until they Wage controls pply, 


for at least 14 months. The Wage Stabili- 
zation Board will not have to worry about 
John L. Lewis, a man who dislikes Gov- 
emment interference, until his agreement 


vomen on 
might tell f 
makers or 


wry) expires March 31, 1952. The contract 
it as part freezes wages until then. 
’ompanies The fifth round of wage increases is 
must hire iyst about completed in the big indus- 
ablic job tries. Railroad unions still are negotiat- 
rkers can ing, and a few unions are out to get ad- 

ditional raises to match the coal and 


steel increases. But the coal settlement 
makes it easier for stabilization officials 
to adopt a policy, allowing room for in- 
creases for workers who have not re- 
ceived as much as the miners. 

Price controls, on the other hand, will 
be complicated by the coal agreement. 
Coal operators apparently were trying 
to rush through the settlement before 








mandatory price controls could be im- 
posed. The operators estimated that price 
increases of 5 to 6 per cent would be 
needed to cover the added wage costs. 
Government officials made no promises 
in advance of the settlement, operators 
reported, but the coal industry was con- 
fident that no price roll-back would be 
ordered. Price stabilizers, at the same 
time, were afraid that a rise in coal 
prices might touch off increases else- 
where. 
~~: Strikes are not likely to be as much 
of a problem for the Government, now 
vail that Lewis is signed up again. Many of 
gs? ig 
the big contracts prohibit walkouts dur- 
he most § ing this year, at least. 
probably Steel has an agreement that does not 
re WOM allow strikes or wage talks until after 
Negroes December 31. Although CIO Steelwork- 
es got raises averaging 16 cents an hour, 
rols will § 4 cents below Lewis’s figure, both 
nt. But, raises figured out at about 10 per cent. 
Jom will Auto agreements are tied up even 
the start, J longer, unless Government wage stabi- 
ators by § lizers cause the CIO Auto Workers to 
ho hires § cancel the agreements by setting aside 
ules, for § automatic pay-raise clauses. Otherwise, 
use of a J the contracts are to run until 1955, with 
worker § strikes prohibited for that period. 
a job he Elsewhere, unions in some cases will 
seeking pay raises in the next few 
me they § weeks and months. CIO Textile Workers 
cement F and CIO and AFL unions in the meat- 
the last F packing industry already are out after 
with this § wage increases. They argue that raises 
n-powel§ given to them last year did not come up 
to the general pattern. 
REPORT JANUARY 26, 1951 
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IN EVERY 


CLARK 


MACHINE 


STEADILY RISING 
COSTS— growing user 
demands—imminent labor 

shortages! These very real conditions 
need not pose frightening problems to 
alert and able management. 

Given proper machines, manpower can 
deliver a great deal. more power—and enjoy 
doing it; more power that translates into 
greater production at lower cost. 

Now that CLARK has added Powered Hand 
Trucks to its Leadership Line of Fork Lift 
Trucks and Industrial Towing Tractors, it is 
better fitted than ever before to help 
Management meet the challenges of a most 
critical era. For it is in the field of Materials 
Handling that the greatest opportunities for 
savings, for increased production, for improved 
efficiency and for the betterment of 
employee relations are to be found. 
In every piece of CLARK materials- 
handling equipment, there is MORE 
POWER FOR MANPOWER. 

And it is yours to employ— 

yours to enjoy. 














JCLARK 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION » CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY. ~ BATTLE CREEK124. MICHIGAN 


Let us send you 
Please send: () Condensed. Catalog [J Movie Digest 


@ concise, easy- 














t 
| 
| 
to-read catalog | Name 
on CLARK'S | Firm Name 
leadership Line. | antes: 
Just fill out | 
and mail the | “iy __Zone___ State 
coupon. ! ; ia ian v 
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ELECTRIC anp GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
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for Manpower 

















CHRYSLER Aictemp 


Nic Conditioning ... good 


for business... good for you 



























| oe 7 
Cheysler Airlemp 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 






























SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


vate 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MAGHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS » EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS » TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes make a de- 

fense contract with the Government 
by direct negotiation without going 
through the procedure of submitting a 
competitive bid. The General Accounting 
Office informs the Navy that the Comp- 
troller General has no objection to its 
negotiation of defense contracts under 
appropriate terms and conditions. Such 
contracts may be let without formal ad- 
vertising for bids during the period of 
national emergency proclaimed by the 
President last December. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get priorities assist- 

ance to buy dies, jigs and molds 
and other tools needed to carry out de- 
fense rated orders. This system of prior- 
ities is set up by the National Production 
Authority in a move to prevent delays in 
delivering defense orders. NPA says that 
a longer-range program is being prepared 
to replace this priorities order. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably treat as a capi- 

tal gain, for income tax purposes, 
your profit from the sale of defense 
houses originally built for rental. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals holds in one case 
that sale of such housing resulted in a 
long-term capital gain. It was empha- 
sized that the property was held primar- 
ily for rent, and not for sale to customers 
in the ordinary course of the taxpayer’s 
trade or business. 


* * % 


YOU CAN usually avoid renegoti- 
ation of your contract to perform 
personal or professional services for the 
Department of Defense. The Department 
amends its military renegotiation regula- 
tions to exempt contracts for services of 
this kind by individuals. The exemption, 
however, does not cover contracts and 
subcontracts for personal or professional 
services by a firm or organization. 


* * * 


YOU CAN import some fats and oil 

products without getting authoriza- 
tion from the Government. Items on 
which import restrictions are dropped by 
the Department of Agriculture include 
crude, refined and denatured cottonseed 
oil, soybean oil, sunflower-seed oil, lard 
compounds and some combinations of 
animal and vegetable oils. 


YOU CAN probably get the courts 

to stop a union from picketing your 
place of business if you have no employes, 
A State supreme court affirms a lower 
court’s injunction forbidding the picket. 
ing of a window-cleaning business that 
had no employes. 


* +* * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, ex. 

pect to get the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to hold a collective-bar- 
gaining election in your plant if no 
union has made a formal claim to repre- 
sent your employes. The Board dismisses 
an employer's petition for an election in 
a case where no union had asked for an 
election. 


e -§.. oi 


YOU CANNOT, as a rule, use alu- 

minum scrap without NPA approv- 
al. An NPA order bars use of this scrap 
by anyone except aluminum producers, 
32 approved smelters and four fabrica- 
tors. Exceptions are made for foundries 
in some cases. 


* > © 


YOU CANNOT safely destroy any 

records pertaining to a Government 
contract until ail claims under the con- 
tract have been finally adjusted and set- 
tled. This advice is given to Government 
contractors by the General Accounting 
Office, in regard to both original and 
supporting records: 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid complying with 

the Government’s real estate credit 
controls in borrowing to build or buy 
residences for three and four families 
and apartment houses for more than four 
families. Credit Regulation X is extended 
by the Federal Reserve Board to cover 
such structures. 


' * 


YOU CANNOT obtain a license to 

ship lubricating oil and some other 
petroleum products to Far Eastern coun- 
tries after February 9 without furnish- 
ing additional information to the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. In addition to the usual 
information, an applicant for a license 
must report on the quantity of the prod- 
uct held and to be received by the put- 
chaser in the Far East. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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We've Been Asked: 


What is it that the Treasury is propos- 
ing for E-bond holders? 

itis offering holders of Series E savings 
bonds three choices when the bonds 
reach maturity after 10 years. An own- 
er can turn his bond in for cash, he can 
trade it in for a G bond, which is a dif- 
ferent kind of investment, or he can hold 
the bond, up to another 10 years, and 
continue to accumulate interest. 


Suppose the owner decides to hold 
his bond? What would he get? 

The longer he holds his present E bond, 
up to 10 years, the more it would be 
worth. Take a bond bought for $75 in 
1941 and worth $100 this year. The 
table at the bottom of this page shows 
how much the owner would get by hold- 
ing this bond. If he holds it another 10 
years, it would be worth $133.33, which 
is 334 per cent above its present value. 
This is the plan proposed by the Treas- 
ury. It is subject to change, since it must 
be approved by Congress. But Treasury 
officials expect Congress to agree. 


How much interest would be paid? 
The interest rate on a bond that is held 
after maturity would be 2% per cent for 
the first 7% vears. But, if the bond is 
held the full 10 years additional, the 
total return for that extended period 
would be at the annual rate of 3% per 
cent of simple interest. That is equiva- 
lent to interest of 2.9 per cent com- 
pounded semiannually. 


Why not cash in the old bond and 
buy a new E bond? 

That would be a poorer investment. 

That’s because new E bonds draw in- 

terest at a lower rate during the first 

years they are owned. The rate increases 

the longer they are held. 


How much interest does a new bond 
draw? 

If anew E bond is held for 10 years, its 

interest rate is equivalent to 2.9 per cent 

compounded semiannually. But if it is 

held only one year, a $75 bond cashes 

in for $75.50, which represents only two 


ABOUT NEW PLANS ON E BONDS 





What Treasury Proposes 


e E bonds can be held beyond ma- 
turity under new Treasury plan. 


@ Interest could continue for 10 
more years. 


© Otherwise, owner could get cash 
or a bond of different type. 











thirds of 1 per cent in return. After five 
years it brings $82, a yield of 1.79 per 
cent. After 10 vears, the value becomes 
$100. 


What is the Treasurys other proposal 
for a bond exchange? 
Here the owner would turn in his E 
bond and get a G bond in return. This 
type of security is popular with many 
investors because they do not have to 
wait until they cash in the bonds to get 
their interest. Interest on G bonds is 
paid twice a year, and is sent automati- 
cally to the registered owners. This gives 
them a fixed income from the securities. 


How much do G bonds pay? 
Interest is paid at the flat rate of 2% 
per cent. G bonds mature in 12 years, 
instead of 10 vears as for E bonds. 


Can a G-bond owner always cash in 
for face value? 

Not always for face value, but he always 
gets back at least the amount he put in. 
After the full 12-year period, he gets the 
full face value. If he redeems it before 
maturity, what he gets, plus the interest 
he has collected, brings him back his 
investment, and usually more. 


Would an investor do better to take 
cash for his E bond and invest the 
money in something else? 

That is a decision that each owner of an 

E bond must make when his bond ma- 

tures. Some will take the cash, some will 

change to G bonds, and the Treasury 
expects many to hold on to their E’s and 
let them continue to accumulate interest. 





after intervals as follows: 
1 year $102.50 
2 years 105.00 
3 years 107.50 


5 years 
6 years 





a 


How Matured E Bond Would Grow 


_Bond that 10 years ago cost $75 is now worth $100. If owner con- 
tinues to hold it, Treasury’s plan would let him cash it at rising prices 


4 years $110.00 
112.50 
115.00 


7 years $117.50 
7% years 118.75 
10 years 133.33 
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for Specialty 
Fractional hp Motors 


Raytheon electric motor engineers are “bat- 
tle-tested”—they proved their creative skill, 
and piled up priceless experience during 
World War II. Russell Electric Company, 
Raytheon subsidiary, was one of the out- 
standing specialty fractional hp motor man- 
ufacturers turning out dynamotors, motor 
alternators and generator power supplies 
for Radio, Radar and other electronic 
equipment for ground, sea and air forces. 





With industry once again mobilizing to 
meet the challenge of a national emergency, 
it’s good to know that Raytheon is ready 
a veteran fully trained to supply the 
specialty fractional motor needs of an ex- 
panded “push-button” era. New, enlarged 
factory facilities have been acquired, and 
are ready to roll on your specialty motor 
job; technical experts, top-drawer electrical 
engineers, experienced production men 
backed by the rich electronic resources that 
made the Raytheon name great during 
World War II are at your service. 


Get the facts about Raytheon 
specialty motor production 
by sending for this booklet 
—‘“‘Facilities of RUSSELL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY?” 
Write on your company let- 
terhead for your copy. 


RUSSELL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
4501 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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You can’t beat telegrams for speed, 
attention, accuracy, permanence and all biog PATRONS o, 
around efficiency. Ideal for orders and Ea 
confirmations, telegrams can help cut 
costs and get better results in every 
department of your business. 





Relax tension—Insure orderly conduct of business 









Trend of American Business 










































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Future course of U.S. business is outlined in the President's budget. 

Dollar figures, impressive in themselves, are even more significant as a 
measure of what industry is to be required to do, what businessmen are facing. 

Government proposes to commit 182 billion dollars in the 18 months ahead. 
That won't all be Spent in that time, but business will feel its effects. 

To get a clearer idea of what 182 billion dollars means, consider these 
comparisons: It's more than all American consumers ever spent in a single year; 
it's larger than the total private investment of the last five years. 

Government is fast becoming the major enterprise of the American people. 
Government contracts will become more and more important to business firms. 

Military program, moreover, is to get three fourths of this outlay. The 
total military commitment is put at 130 billion dollars in the period ahead. 

American business as well as the American people are going to have to ad- 
just to a military state. Arms industry is to be the biggest U.S. business. 

















Arms orders already are making an impression on business. They probably 
will amount to 53 billions in 1951 alone. That's nearly six times the volume 
of military orders placed in the June-November period of 1950. 

Biggest orders are to go to industries that produce and fabricate metals, 
that turn out finished armaments, that make machinery. Orders also will be 
large for textiles, shoes, chemicals and petroleum products. 

Government is to become the biggest customer of American business. The 
budget indicates that business will be paid 46 billion dollars in cash in the 
year that begins next July 1. That's twice the current cash outlay to business. 

Figures like these go to show just what the war program actually means. 








"i Arms program also points clearly to the prospect that inflation, swollen 
activity, is to be the major problem ahead. And the end is not in sight. Plans 
of Government call for as much or more spending in 1953 and 1954. Businessmen 
might just as well forget the dangers of depression. It's not in sight at all. 


Controls, tight ones, are to be forced by this program. You just can't 
meet Government demand of this size without a tight curb on private demand. 





>) Price-wage controls now are taken for granted. They are to apply as fast 
as Government controllers get ready. They will be across the board. 
4 A price freeze, accompanied by wage ceilings of some sort, is on the way. 





Price roll-backs may be attempted, but success of a roll-back is very doubtful. 
Man=-power controls are due, too. Government is readying a program to make 
sure that the nation's labor force is employed where it can be most effective. 
What's coming, actually, is a system where the Government supervises all 
activity. It's to be very much like the period of World War II. Mobilizers 
don't like the idea of controls, but do not see any way to avoid them. 











Price control, as administered, is to allow some flexibility. Retailers 
want control through limits on markups. That idea may ultimately be adopted for 
most items. It would be a form of price control through profit control. Offi- 
Cials don't really expect to stop inflation, just hope to slow it down. 


Cutbacks in civilian production are to go much deeper than now planned. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Auto cutback of 20 to 30 per cent--from 8 million cars and trucks a year to 
6 million--is just a starter. It will be far deeper than that. 

Home appliances face a substantial cut, too. That goes for radios and 
television sets, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, washing machines, ranges. 

Construction is taking a deeper cut than expected. Commercial building, 
hotels, stores, etc., is to go under a license system. Apartment houses are 
subject to the same credit controls applied to single-family dwellings. 

Metal supply just won't provide very much for civilians after military 
takes its cut. Then more metal has to be made available for industrial expan- 
sion. Steel for so-called "nonessential" civilian uses probably is to be cut 
50 per cent by midyear. There are other metals scarcer than steel. 

















Best bet for any manufacturer who uses metals is to get into defense work, 
If he can't get a prime contract, he probably should seek a subcontract. If 
he's not classified as essential, he is very likely to get no raw material. 


Material controls are being applied at an accelerating pace. 

Steel allocations are spreading to additional industries. They now go to 
freight cars, ore boats, warehouses. They are expected soon for armor plate, 
locomotives, river barges, farm machinery, oil pipe, ship repairs. 

Aluminum scrap is to be channeled to 32 smelters, 4 fabricators. Purpose 
of this order is. to see that aluminum scrap can be used quickly for production. 

Nickel order is to be as far-reaching as copper order. Nickel is to be 
banned in a long list of civilian goods. Chrome trim is to be barred outright. 

Tin use is to be controlled in food containers and collapsible tubes. 

On the way, definitely, is a Controlled Materials Plan like that of World 
War II. Under CMP, Government completely controls industrial output by rations 
on raw materials. Defense Mobilizer hopes to have CMP operating by June. 














Small business again is getting considerate attention from Congress. 

Small firms are reported by congressional committees to be caught in the 
Squeeze of material shortages and no war contracts. Profits of small firms also 
are reported to be suffering because they must buy in black markets. 

Government atd is proposed through a Small Defense Plant Corporation, to be 
set up by the Government. Agency would get war contracts for small firms. 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson suggests that small firms organize production 
pools to take on large contracts or get subcontracts. He also suggests some aid 
from Government in the form of loans. Officials doubt, however, that hardship 
can be avoided altogether. Materials are short, and some people will be hurt. 











You also can expect Government to try some more money and credit control. 

Margin requirements on security purchases are advanced from 50 to 75 per 
cent. That's a preventive measure. There has not been a great deal of borrowing 
to purchase securities. But Federal Reserve Board doesn't want it to develop. 

Government savings bonds will continue to carry interest if they are held 
after they mature. Treasury wants to encourage people to keep their bonds. 

Basic interest rate of 2.5 per cent on long-term Government bonds is to be 
kept, Treasury says. This policy is getting increasing criticism. Bankers 
argue that a rise in interest rates will discourage future borrowing. 

Bank reserves will be tightened further if Federal Reserve Board gets its 
way. FRB has proposed this before, however, and Congress has not responded. 

Money and credit trends, however, indicate that controls will have to 
tighten in this field, too, if inflation is to be placed in check. 














Above-normal temperatures are expected through mid-February for most of the 
country, except the Northwest. They're expected to be normal there. 

Rain or snow is expected to be modsrate to light in all parts of the coun- 
try except the Mississippi Valley region, Texas Gulf and Pacific Coast. 
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if Truman gets the 16.5-billion 
iox increase he’s asking— 

Individual taxes will go up. 
They may go way up for those in 
lower brackets. Higiner rates for 
business, estates, luxuries can be 
expected, too. 

Getting the money means a 
stiffer income tax for everybody, 
including millions of people now 
exempt. 


President Truman, tallying up the 
Government's income and outgo for 
the period ahead, finds that he will 
need 16.5 billion dollars a year in new 
tax revenue to make ends meet. 

That’s the amount of the budget deficit 
that the President anticipates for the 
fiscal year 1952, which begins next July 1. 

Mr. Truman insists that, however much 
it may hurt, taxes ought to go high 


WHERE TO FIND 16 BILLIONS 





What Congress and Taxpayers Are Facing 


taxes should be in proportion to present 
burdens. 

Under that formula, a tax raise of 16.5 
billion dollars would mean this: 

Individuals, on their incomes, would 
have to pay an extra 7.8 billion dollars a 
vear, bringing the total of personal in- 
come taxes to 33.8 billions. 

Corporations would pay 6 billions 
more, or 26 billions in all. 

Estate and gift taxes would go up 
to 981 million dollars, an increase of 226 
million dollars. 

Excises would have to rise to 10.7 bil- 
lions, a 2.5-billion-dollar increase. 

Taxes, all told, would take 71.6 billion 
dollars a year. That would be nearly 30 
per cent of the current level of national 
income. The tax burden never was as 
heavy as that in World War II. 

Corporation taxes, estate and gift 
taxes and excises would be considerably 
heavier than in the last war. Effective 
rates for individuals still would be below 
the wartime peak. 

The average man, even so, would 
be hit hard. Taxes would have to go up 





Pay-as-You-Go Taxing 
Would Mean— 


(With increases distributed proportion- 
ately. Millions of dollars.) 

Would Have 
Tax Now Raises To Raise 
Individual income 26,025 33,809 
Corporation income 20,000 25,987 
Excises or sales 8,222 10,681 
Estate and gift 755 981 











all along the line, on low incomes as well 
as on high incomes. 

The personal exemption probably will 
be reduced from $600 to $500. That is 
planned, even if Congress decides to 
modify Mr. Truman’s tax proposals. A 
$100 cut in the personal exemption would 
produce 2.5 billion dollars in new reve- 
nue. About 3 million people, now ex- 
empt, would go on the tax rolls. 

Congress is considering, on top of that, 





















enough to balance the budget. a flat supertax on individuals, 
To do that would take a 30 per applied as a percentage in- 
cent average increase in tax bur- . crease across the board. To 
dens, over and above the two MR. TRUMAN’‘S FEDERAL BUDGET raise the required 7.8 billions 
increases that have been enact- Year Ending Year Ending in new revenue from individ- 
ed since war broke out in Korea. Revenue June 30, 1951 June 30, 1952 uals, there would have to be 
In September, a 4.5-billion- Individual income taxes  $21,599,000,000 $26,025,000,000 a supertax of 19 per cent, 
dollar tax increase became law. — rp taxes ee mayer os coupled with the proposed cut 
p state and gift taxes i y 755,000,000 * — . . 
= — = corporate Excises 8,240,000,000 8,222,000,000 a the —— er ae 
es were aitected. Employment taxes (net) 814,000,000 886,000,000 —w ye the pear — 
In December, Congress voted Customs 600,000,000 620,000,000 of that combination: 
an excess-profits tax on corpora- Other revenue 1,325,000,000 1,333,000,000 At $2,500 of net income— 
tions to raise another 3.3 billions. Tem refunds oduct —2,336,000,000 —2,703,000,000 that is, income after deductions 
Now Mr. Truman appears to Total net revenue 44,512,000,000 55,138 ,000,000 but before personal exemptions 
have in mind a third increase S : —a family of four is subject to 
. ending a 
desi P a 1951 ine ax 3 
— to ar ages more than iia Gieiditinn: tend a ape oo — 
ce as much money as the military aid) 21,994,000,000 46,921,000,000 ent law, of $20. That tax woulc 
September and December Foreign aid (nonmilitary) 3,726,000,000 1,961,000,000 go up to $119. Most of this in- 
measures combined. — = pytiny op ppp ris crease would be caused by low- 
. elfare and security 220,000, 1029, A i i is fam- 
In the analysis that follows, ania 409,000,000 ~"102,000,000 * = ——— ‘a Soe 
you get an idea of what a tax Education and research 143,000,000 483,000,000 lly s tax, rons still would be 
increase of 16.5 billion dollars Agriculture 986,000,000 1,429,000,000 below the World War II level. 
a might mean in terms of oe em 2,117,000,000 2,519,000,000 At $5,000 net, present tax 
e j ° ransportation an 59 ° 714. 
_— of ordinary people. communication 1,970,000,000 1,685,000,000 of $520 would ei ~ to $7 14 
ax increase, when it Siete, cameos end At $10,000, t e tax now is 
comes, is likely to be distrib- industry 368,000,000 1,524,000,000 $1,592. It would rise to $1,999. 
uted proportionately among the pana py pi piper At $25,000, a family of four 
a . eneral government ,252,000, ,351,000, ; = ? 
a se major sources of reve Interest 5,722,000,000 5,897,000,000 would pa — That's 
(De pepe oe Reserve for contingencies 45,000,000 175,000,000 -_— $6,268 under present 
m.), of Georgia, chairman tax law. 
ys : B Total spendin 47,210,000,000 71,594,000,000 
of the tax-writing Senate Fi- : ’ . At $50,000, the tax would 
nance Committee, says the fed- Deficit 2,698,000,000 16,456,000,000 go up from $18,884 to $20,076. 
tax structure is “in bal- *Credit; deduct As these examples show, the 
ance’ now, so that any new heaviest additional load, on a 
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Truck! 


Tr TAKES a lot of truck to meet the demands of present-day. 
motor transportation! And no other parts of the truck take more 
—and give more—than the axles. It’s no wonder then, that so 
many cost-conscious truck buyers make sure their new trucks 
are equipped with dependable Timken-Detroit Axles. Because 
of such outstanding features as Hypoid Gearing, these rugged 
axles have rolled up a record of dependability through billions 
of miles of tough, day-to-day operation ... proof enough of 










their superior design and construction! It will pay you to look 
under the truck before you buy. Look for—and demand— 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 






ONE JOB IN EVERY SEVEN IS 
IN HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION! 


TIMKEN - DETROIT 
BUILDS THE WORLD'S ONLY 
“FAMILY” OF ADVANCED-RELATED 
DESIGN REAR DRIVING AXLES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 












TRAOE mack etorsteeee 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH, © OSHKOSH, WIS. © UTICA, N.Y. 
ASHTABULA AND KENTON, OHIO ¢ NEW CASTLE, PA, 
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percentage basis, would fall on the lower 
income brackets. That is what happens 
when the personal exemption is reduced. 
For that reason, Congress may decide 
on a relatively small supertax in the low. 
er brackets, graduating it upward jp 
higher brackets. 

The fact remains, however, that, if the 
budget is to be balanced, the average 
taxpayer will have to put up about $1,39 
for every $1 he now pays in taxes, 

Actually, Congress may reject the idea 
of a tax increase of the proportions that 
Mr. Truman wants. Some _ authorities 
question whether the economy can stand 
such an over-all tax burden. 

Alternatives are being discussed 
widely, in Congress and elsewhere. 

A modified tax plan, designed to 
raise roughly half the amount of the 
budget deficit, or between 8 and 9 billion 


—Harris & Ewing 
MESSRS. SNYDER & TRUMAN 
Pay as you go... 





dollars a year, is one of these alternatives. 
Federal taxes then would produce 63 to 
64 billions a year. The increase, instead 
of 30 per cent, would be around 15 per 
cent. At that, the total tax burden, meas- 
ured by national income, would be near 
the level of World War II. 

A national sales tax is suggested asa 
major new source of revenue. In the past, 
Congress has frowned upon a tax of this 
kind. One objection is that it is difficult 
to collect. Another is that it encroaches 
upon the revenue fields of State and local 
governments. Still another is that a sales 
tax is hard on low-income people. 

Congress would not be likely to impose 
a sales tax on the necessities of life—food, 
clothing, medicines, etc. Also, most of 
the items now subject to federal excises 
probably would get exemption. If all 
these things were eliminated, the base 
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yould be rather narrow. The tax then 
yould not produce as much money as 
me have imagined. 

Even if Congress does pass a sales tax, 
iherefore, it probably will have to be 
companied by substantial increases in 
other tax fields. That appears to be the 
prospect whether new taxes are geared 
io cover the whole amount of the budget 
deficit or only half of it. 

Behind the revenue problem is a 
federal budget that is beginning now to 
move back toward wartime size. That 
budget, just submitted to Congress by 
the President, is a useful guide to what 
the Government is planning for the 
months ahead. 

In fiscal 1951, the year that ends next 
June 30: 

' Income of Government is estimated at 
44.5 billion dollars. 
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—Goldberg in New York Journal-American 


‘HE CAN TAKE IT’ 
. . . however much it hurts 


Spending is placed at 47.2 billions. 

Deficit would be 2.7 billions. 

Public debt would rise to 260.3 bil- 
lions by June 30. 

In fiscal 1952, budget troubles will 
begin to bear down. As Mr. Truman sizes 
things up for that year: 

Income, without any further tax in- 
creases, will be 55.1 billion dollars. 

Spending will jump to 71.6 billions. 

Deficit, on that basis, would be 16.5 
billion dollars. This is the figure that Mr. 
Truman seems to be setting as his goal 
for new taxes. 

Public debt is expected to hit 276.3 
billion dollars by June 30, 1952. At that 
evel, the debt will be near the all-time 
peak of early 1946. 

Itshould be understood that the spend- 
ing figures given above represent the ac- 
tual outlays of the U.S. Treasury. In 
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Look what’s coming ene the track! 


@ Don’t let this machine scare 
you—it helps to give you a 
smoother ride and does the same 
job for freight! 


It is Erie’s new stone ballast clean- 
ing machine that works along the 
track on its own power. It scoops 
up the ballast to a depth of 14 to 
18 inches, shakes it clean through 
a vibrating screen and shoots the 
dirt out beyond the tracks. Clean 
ballast that drains well keeps the 
bumps out of the ride. 


This new machine does the work 
better and faster than older 
methods and is another example 
of Erie’s progressive railroading 
—building a better railroad for 
the safe, dependable transporta- 


tion of passengers and freight. 
Continuous improvements such 
as this keep the Erie ready to 
serve our country well in peace- 
time or in war. 


Erie 


Railroad 





Serving the Heart of 
Industrial America 
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WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY gives you instant- 
ly the facts about the world’s important places. Its 40,000 
entries and 177 specially drawn maps offer the greatest fund 
of geographical information ever presented in a single volume. 
Invaluable in clarifying the vital news of the day, in planning 
trips, in checking facts about world trade. 1352 pages bound 
in rosewood buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $8.50 


For Exact Use of Words 
In Writing and Speaking 
<- 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS is an essential tool 
for every writer and speaker. In presenting complete lists of 
synonyms it makes clear the distinctions between them and 
explains their exact meanings and use with illustrations. 
Antonyms also are given together with Analogous and Con- 
trasted Words, Thoroughly cross-indexed. 944 pages bound in 
tan buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $5.00 


Quick-Reference Facts About 
40,000 Famous People 














WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY offers concise in- 
formation about 40,000 noted men and women of every coun- 
try and every period of history down to the present. 1730 
Pages bound in brown buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $7.50 


See these special Merriam-Webster dictionaries at your bookseller’s or 
stationer's or write for descriptive folders to the publishers. 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO. « Dept. 632 © Springfield 2, Mass. 




















Send This Issue 


To Your Friends... without cHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the January 26, 1951 issue 
of ‘’U. S. News & World Report’’ with my compliments to the persons listed 
below: 
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addition, Mr. Truman is asking Congress 
for authority to enter into contracts for 
payment in future years. If his recom. 
mendations are accepted, new funds to 
be made available in the two years end. 
ing June 30, 1952, will be 182 billion dol. 
lars. Actual spending, payment of Qoy. 
ernment bills, probably will be higher 
in fiscal 1953 and 1954 than in 1959. 

Where the money goes, under 
these rising budgets, is shown in detail 
in the table on page 45. 

Military becomes the big expense of 
Government. Counting foreign military 
aid, defense spending in fiscal 1952 jg 
to rise to 46.9 billion dollars. That repre. 
sents 65 per cent of the total budget. In 
the year that ended last June 30, militan 
spending accounted for 31 per cent of 
the total. 

Cost of military aid, to rise sharply, 
will be an estimated 5.5 billion dollars 
in the next fiscal year. That’s five times 
the current year’s cost. 

Stockpiling will be stepped up. Mr. 
Truman’s budget message emphasizes 
the need for copper, chromium, cobalt 
and nickel. 

Atomic-energy programs, to be pushed, 
will cost more than half again as much 
in fiscal 1952 as in the current year. 

Economic controls become a big new 
spending item. To run these programs, 
along with emergency aids to war pro- 
duction, will cost 1.4 billion dollars in 
fiscal 1952, and probably more than that 
in later years. 

These and other programs related di- 
rectly to defense are scattered through- 
out the budget. They offer just a sample 
of what the taxpayer is to be up against 
in this period of limited war. 

Economic aid abroad will be reduced, 
but Mr. Truman serves notice that it will 
not stop. 

Domestic programs not related to de- 
fense will be more costly next year than 
this year if Mr. Truman has his way. 
Congress may insist on some cuts here. 

Health insurance is proposed agaif 
Mr. Truman urges a pay-roll tax of one 
fourth of 1 per cent each on employer 
and employe to get the program going. 

Aid to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation is down for 290 millions. 

As a starter on the Brannan plan, Mr. 
Truman asks authority for the Govem- 
ment to pay direct subsidies to producers 
of perishable farm products. This would 
substitute for price supports through fed- 
eral buying of these commodities in the 
open market. 

Higher postal rates are recommended. 

What the taxpayer faces is 2 s¢! 
of rapidly rising defense costs, and only 
sparing cuts in other fields. Federal in 
come will fall far short of outgo. The big 
question is whether the taxpayer will be 
expected to take up the slack. 
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>> Inflationary pressure is building up fast again in Europe as in the U.S. 
Spreading shortages, rising prices, higher wages are putting steam behind 





inflation in Western Europe. A year ago--and even more so last spring--Western 
Europeans believed the postwar inflation was well under control. Then came 
Korea and frantic buying, fancy prices in world markets. Full-blast effect is 
just now becoming evident to the man in the street in London, Paris, Rome. 

Inflationary controls are being dusted off again. Price controls, ration- 
ing, allocations are easier to set going again than in the U.S. In parts of 
Western Europe, they never were given up. In other parts, they were taken off, 
layer by layer, but the control machinery is not completely dismantled. 





>> As yet, only one European country has moved hard and fast on price control. 
Ireland has frozen prices on many foods, all clothing, household goods, 
drugs, cars, some industrial materials including cotton, wool, leather, steel. 
British price controls have been maintained on a number of consumer goods, 
including foods and clothing, since the war. This has required use of subsidies. 
But there's a limit to subsidies. Lately, prices of consumer goods, such as 
those on clothing, furniture, coal, tires, have gone up. 
British wholesale prices are moving up fast--14 per cent since June. Retail 
prices, rising more gradually, obviously are going to climb faster now. 

French wholesale prices are up as much as British since June. But French 
retail prices are rising faster than British. French don't have price controls. 
All over Western Europe, prices have been leaping up, especially in the 
last month or two. This is true even in Western Germany where heavy imports and 

large increases in home production kept prices down during most of 1950. 

















>> Wage demands have followed along after price rises, as usual..... 

Important unions in both France and Britain have succeeded in getting 
raises recently. Belgian unions have concentrated their fire on getting manu- 
facturers to reduce prices of cost-of-living items. German steel and coal unions 
ere after higher wages as well as a big voice in management. 

Labor's power to bargain gains as it becomes essential to push European 
productive capacity to the limit to take care of rearmament. 








>> Even with little rearming going on, industrial output in Western Europe is 
at record levels. But now material shortages are starting to take their toll. 
Britain is affected most. Automobile manufacturers, hit by a 15 per cent 
cut in sheet-steel supplies, are operating on a four-day week. A 20 per cent 
cut in tin plate is forcing canning companies to lay off hundreds of workers. 


(over) 








BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Coal, electric power, cotton, zinc, copper, aluminum, nickel are all short. 
Sulphur shortage is to affect fertilizer, rayon and many other industries. 

France finds coking coal short. Steel production, accordingly, is held 
back. Nonferrous metals are none too plentiful. Sulphur shortage is severe, 

Western Germany is very short of metals such as copper and nickel. Also, 
moves are afoot to reduce exports of coal and steel to Supply home markets. 

Italy is severely restricting exports of many essential materials. 

Reduced exports by normal suppliers, as coal from Britain and sulphur from 
the U.S., are spreading shortages. U.S. coal shipments will tide Western Europe 
over the winter. So the coal shortage should ease in the spring. But the sul- 
phur shortage won't, even though European Sulphur output be speeded up. Easing 
of the situation in nonferrous metals isn't in sight either. 








>> When it comes to internal controls over uses of raw materials, Britain has 
about the most comprehensive system in Western Europe. 
Central buying of important raw materials makes allocation control easier 
in Britain than in the U.S. American Government has just become the sole U.S. 
buyer of natural rubber. But the British Government does all the buying of 
cotton, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, sulphur, jute--to name just a few. 
British Government allocations control consumption of zinc, sulphur, sheet 
steel, tin plate, soft woods, newsprint, other materials. The list will grow. 
Many consumer goods, such as clothing, cloth, shoes and furniture, are 














subject to output and quality controls, besides being price-controlled. 
Food rationing covers meat, cheese, butter, cooking fats, tea, sugar. 





Workers in Britain can be told where to work, can be "frozen" in essential 
jobs. These are reserve powers not now used by the Government. 
British Government has kept most of its wartime controls on the books. 


>> Britain recently has had to use emergency shipping controls..... 

Shipping had to be requisitioned suddenly to move troops and Supplies to 
Korea and Hong Kong. A large number of ships now must be turned to carrying 
millions of tons of American coal to Ireland and Britain. 

The Korean war and unusually heavy shipments of raw materials, fuel and 
grain are making shipping space scarce around the world. Ocean freight rates 
are skyrocketing. Cargo space is hard to find for African cocoa, sisal and iron 
ore, also Australian wool. Japanese need U.S. ships. U.S. reserve fleet is 
being drawn upon slowly. There are limitations on who can use these ships. 


>> Sharp upturn in U.S. aid to friendly nations is ahead..... 

U.S. aid came to 4.6 billion dollars in the year ended June 30, 1950. 

Slight fall to 4.5 billions is expected in fiscal 1951, now half over. 

Big jump to 7.1 billions is scheduled for such expenditures in fiscal 1952. 
More than half of the increase will be for military equipment to be shipped from 
the U.S. Economic aid also will be continued, probably increased. 

But the flow of aid to European countries will depend on what they them- 
selves do to build up the defensive strength of the North Atlantic Alliance. 

Results must be shown, if U.S. aid is to be continued. 

Washington realizes that, as they divert production to rearming, their ex- 
ports will decline. So they will need continued dollar aid to pay for essential 
imports for defense and civilian needs. But U.S. aid now is tied to defense. 
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easiness OVET value of the dollar is 
spreading, as a huge military budget 
promises a great increase in demand 
for goods and threatens more _ infla- 
tion of the money supply. 

hices are at new highs. Wool tops sold 
at $4 per pound on January 18, just 
double the price of last June. Steel 
grap rose $2.50 per ton between 
January 12 and 18. Wholesale prices 
rose in the week ended January 16 for 
the twelfth straight week. 

industrial goods, under voluntary price 
controls, are gaining sharply. A 4 per 
cent rise in woolen fabrics and yarn 
lifted the textile average, while high- 
et prices were recorded for fats and 
oils and a long list of chemicals. 

fetal food prices climbed 1 per cent 
fom December 15 to 30 to a record 
high. Meats were 15 per cent above a 
year ago. 
are buying at department stores kept 
up in the week ended January 13, the 
indicator below falling only slightly 
to 370. Television sets, appliances, 
mgs and furniture are being bought 
eagerly. Apparel, too, is in strong de- 
mand. 

Government orders for military goods, 
foreign aid, atomic energy and addi- 
tions to U.S. capacity for producing 
raw materials will total about 100 bil- 
lion dollars during the next 18 months. 
Deliveries and payments will lag far 
behind orders. For quite a while, 
therefore, tax increases, if approved 
by Congress, will not cut private in- 
comes by nearly as much as Govern- 
ment orders will inflate them. Mean- 
while, the fear of shortages is likely 
to keep stirring businessmen and con- 
sumers to stock up with goods. 


—PLUS & MINUS ao 
_———Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


The money supply, now at about 175 





billions, is giving concern to officials. 
Fear that it will grow too fast is in- 
fluencing official policies. The cash 
deficit, estimated at 12.8 billions in 
the year beginning July 1, will add 
to deposit money, should it become 
necessary for the Treasury to sell 
its securities to the banks. To prevent 
this, officials are urging new tax in- 
creases. 
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Savings bonds of Series E begin to ma- 


ture this year, and by 1956 about 24 
billions will have to be met. On top of 
that are new issues that must be sold 
to help cover any deficit after taxes. 
Plan is to pay interest on matured is- 
sues, if holders are willing to keep 
dollars invested in them. 


- The stock market is 


Redemptions of Series E bonds again 


ran ahead of sales in December. Un- 
less the public is willing to keep its 
money in savings bonds, the Treasury 
may have to sell new issues to banks 
to get money to pay off bonds being 
redeemed. That, too, would add to 
deposit money. 


Bank loans, up 8 billions since June, are 


to keep growing as business needs 
more working capital. Amount needed 
will depend largely upon how much 
wages and prices rise, which will be 
influenced by severity of price and 
wage controls, soon to be applied. 


Liquidity of Government bonds, long 


thought an advantage, now appears 
less so. Government bonds now seem 
like paper dollars to the individual 
who can cash them at full value, to the 
commercial bank that can sell them to 
the Federal Reserve Banks at a sup- 
ported price. Officials now see a need 
to discourage individuals and banks 
from using Government bonds as if 
they were ready gash. 


Inflation since 1939, as the top chart 


shows, makes up nearly half of the 
dollar value of goods and services pro- 
duced in 1950. In 1950, as well as 
since 1939, inflation added more to 
the value of goods than did produc- 
tion. 

responding to 
inflation. Buyers bought heavily at 
rising prices just after margin re- 
quirements were raised by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Control of inflation is to get more atten- 


tion from the Government as military 
orders grow. Government policies on 
taxes, debt, credit and direct controls 
will be vital in the months ahead. 
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W5: CAN WIN the battle of nerves and prevent war. 
But to do so we must not be afraid of war. It will 
take something more than physical courage, more than 
big airplanes and big aircraft carriers and big armies 
and big bombs. 

It will take moral courage—and in this we are more 
lacking than in arms. 

It will take moral courage not only for the United 
States but for our allies—because in this they, too, are 
sadly lacking. 

Why is this so? 

Maybe it’s the materialism that surrounds us, maybe 
it’s the illusory belief that creature comforts—the lux- 
uries of a high standard of living—are as precious as 
life itself 

Maybe there are too many of us who think that the 
only law of compensation is that which is reflected in 
the weekly pay envelope or the coupons on the bonds or 
the dividend checks. 

Maybe there are too many of us who think that 
“peace” means just plenty to eat and drink—high 
profits and high wage levels—and that taxes and eco- 
nomic controls are simply devices invented by the devil 
to interfere with our American way of life. 

Maybe the so-called “isolationism” which has cropped 
up recently is a sincere manifestation of the be- 
lief that Americans do not owe anything to any 
other nation in the world by way of arms or economic 
help and that the Good Lord doesn’t care whether we 
share what we have with any other peoples—indeed, 
whether we concern ourselves at all with the poverty 
of other peoples. 


But, if so, there’s something wrong with this age 
in which we live. 

Is it the governments or the peoples? 

Certainly in Europe and Asia the passive acceptance 
of a rule of tyranny behind the Iron Curtain indicates 
that many persons apparently prefer despotism and 
life in slavery to freedom and the risks of death. 

Certainly on this side of the Iron Curtain there are 
many persons in Britain and France and Germany and 
India and even in the United States who are ready to 
discard principle and moral standards in exchange for 
gome paper agreement that temporarily, at least, gives 
them a promise of continued existence without fighting. 

“Tsolationism” isn’t just an American phenomenon. 
It is to be found in all countries where the prime desire 
is to protect one’s own interest and offer as little as 
possible to protect anyone else’s interest. 


WE CAN WIN IF— 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


There can be no effective program of collective 


security on that basis. The U.N. has all the ma. 4 


chinery needed to express international policy. But = 
the defect isn’t in the mechanism—it’s in the members | 
who are failing to live up to their responsibilities ag 


partners in a world alliance. Mutuality of obligation 7 


and reciprocity seem to be the exception rather than the = 
rule. Moral cqurage is rare. 


W hat is it that the Communists have that we | 


don’t have? 


They have imagination, boldness, and courage boa 


of a fanatical devotion to a cause. 


If some human beings can exhibit courage to carry ™ 
out a diabolical cause like Communism, why can’t other | 


a 


human beings exhibit courage to carry out the greatest © 


moral purposes that man could possibly have? 


The truth is that we are dawdling along on all sides— 


we sacrifice principle and deviate from moral standards # 


in the U. N., and we do the same thing in our parlia- | 


ments and our Congresses. Our elected leaders play 
selfish politics, snarl at their opposition, and trifle with 
moral standards—preferring expediency to principle.” 


Whatever it may have been that caused the decline 


and fall of Rome or the extinction of great empires and | 
republics in ancient days, we do know that govern 4 
ments are as frail as the individuals who compose them] 


and the constituents who elect them. 

We can win—we can prevent the big war. But it 
will take resoluteness. And resoluteness means moral 5 
fibre, and not craven surrender to materialism. 


Resoluteness means a spirit that is ready to fight” 
against evil and to make collective security a reality® 


instead of a mythical goal. 


Resoluteness means courage in high places and a 


forthrightness in expressing moral purposes to the peo-7 


ples of all countries—whether or not their governments | 
are allied with us. He who is right within himself is) 


thrice armed—in body, in spirit, and in the inspiring® 


example he sets to others. Our Government is not right | 
within itself—and neither are all our people right with- : 


in themselves. Too many would acquiesce in hypocrisy. 


Too many would condone evil. Too many would 7 


their souls for a mess of pottage. 
We are less ready to do battle on the moral front than 


on the military front. We can win—but only when we: 
build up the moral courage that comes from a sincefey 
desire to make sacrifices for the cause of human free-) 


dom everywhere that it is gravely challenged. We afe 7 


our brothers’ keepers. 
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Riding full speed on top of an elevator, to ience... provides 24-hour-a-day service on a 
inspect it in action, is only one phase of the nation-wide basis through 263 Otis offices. All, 
many services that keep Otis elevators perform- because we never lose interest in the perform- 
ing like new—year after ) Otis service is ance of an Otis installation. Add Otis elevator 
engineered-service by the maker that prevents service—which is unequaled anywhere—to Otis 
slowdowns and breakdowns... extends elevator e/evator research, planning, engineering, manu- 
life by 50%...eliminates expensive, unexpected facturing and construction and you have the 


repair bills... keeps replacement parts available reasons why the Otis trade-mark is the symbol 


over 60 years ... supplies field-trained men hav- of the world’s finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator 


ing an aggregate of 20,000 years’ elevator expe- Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, 
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Enginemen, firemen, towermen, con- 
ductors, trainmen, inspectors, trackmen, 
ticket sellers, station agents, gatemen, 
train dispatchers .. ..it takes all these and 
other men and women in many kinds of 


jobs to run a railroad. 


Their skills and abilities, the way their 
work is organized and coordinated . . . 


plus good cars, locomotives and other 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S ARMY OF TRAINED WORKERS, 140,000 STRONG, IS READY FOR ANY SERVICE! 


physical things—all are essential to 


giving you good railroad service. 


Since 1946 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has provided half a billion dollars to im- 


prove its cars and locomotives alone. 


On the Pennsylvania Railroad 140,000 
people, with their transportation know- 
how, seek to give you the best railroad 


service you can buy. 


\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Go by Train. . 





. Safety— With Speed and Comfort 
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